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PACKERS PROTEST EXPORT BAN. 

Protests from American exporters—chiefly 
meat packers—against American  consign- 
ments to Europe being held up by British 
authorities were discussed last week at a 
conference between Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the 
British Ambassador, and Counselor Lansing 
of the State Department. The practice of 
American exporters consigning goods “to 
order” also was discussed. 

The position of the British government is 
that it has information that Germany is 
receiving large quantities of supplies con- 
signed through neutral countries. The Am- 
bassador pointed out that shipmasters could 
be relieved of unnecessary search and de- 
tention, even when they carried goods con- 
signed “to order,” if they would exhibit 
manifests or produce supplementary state- 
ments showing to whom the goods actually 
were consigned. 

The State Department is standing on the 
principle that even semi-contraband goods, 
when carried in neutral bottoms to neutral 
countries, are exempt from interference, No 
agreement was reached upon a_ generally 
acceptable rule. ; 

— «fe 
REFRIGERATOR CAR DEMURRAGE. 

At a meeting of the American Railway 
Association in Chicago recently, a rule on 
demurrage charges was adopted for refrig- 
erator cars. This demurrage shall be $1 per 
day or fraction thereof for first seventy-two 
hours, $3 per day for the succeeding seventy- 
two hours, and $5 per day thereafter. Where 
track storage charges are in effect a charge 
of $1 per car per day will be made in addi- 
tion to the track storage charges, unles3 
such charge be less than the total charge 
would be under the demurrage rules, in which 
case the charge is to be brought up to said 
rates. 
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WAREHOUSE IS A PUBLIC UTILITY. 
Che Illinois courts have ruled that a cold 
storage warehouse is a public utility. The 





decision was handed down in the case of the 
Monarch Refrigerating Company, of Chicago, 
against the Illinois State Utilities Commis- 
sion. The commission had required the ware- 
he 
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se company to file a statement of uni- 

storage rates, on the ground that a 
coll storage concern is a public utility, like 
rvilroads, ete. The company asked for an 
injunetion. The court decided in favor of 
the commission. The case has been appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 


OPPOSE LEGALIZING OF FREE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Retailers Object to Favoring 


Retail butchers and other retail interests 
object to the legalizing of the free public 
markets established in New York City dur- 
ing the past summer, in which hucksters 
sell meats and other food products under 
flagrantly unsanitary conditions and with- 
out paying a cent of rent or taxes to anyone. 
They contend that not only are these mar- 
kets a violation of law, a danger to health 
and an injustice to reputable merchants and 
property-owners, but they also contend that 
they are of no general benefit to the con- 
suming public. 

Their objections were voiced last Monday 
at a public hearing before the New York 
City Board of Aldermen’s public markets 
committee. They were supported in their 
contentions by Comptroller Prendergast of 
New York City, who declared the market 
plan to be illegal as well as unfair. A large 
delegation of butchers attended the hearing, 
and a number of representative retailers 
spoke against the ordinance. Support of the 
measure came from Borough President 
Marks, whose pet scheme the market plan 
is, and from a coterie of well-to-do women 
from the Riverside Drive section, who 
claimed to have saved money by buying at 
these markets. 

Another hearing will be held at the New 
York City Hall on Monday, December 14, at 
which further arguments will be presented. 

The retail meat trade of New York City 


is organizing a movement to oppose the 


legalizing of this free market plan. Such a 


fight will be carried on even if the ordinance 
is adopted by the Board of Aldermen. The 


retail trade in New York City realizes that 


its very life is at stake, and that if these 


free markets are legalized and enlarged it 
will result in the wiping out of a large sec- 


tion of the retail butcher business of New 
York City. All this is aside from the dam- 
age done to property-owners and the losses 
suffered by taxpayers outside the meat trade. 


A Fund to Fight Free Markets. 


A number of the leading retail meat men 
of New York City have organized to make 
a systematic fight against this trade menace. 
They have formed an informal committee 
which will have charge of the campaign 
against the free market plan. It will take 
money to conduct this fight, and they are 
soliciting funds for the purpose. William 
Webber, of the firm of Richard Webber. 


Hucksters Against Taxpayers 

120th street and Third avenue, New York 
City, has been appointed trustee for such 
funds, 

The National Provisioner will be glad to 
receive contributions for such a purpose, and 
forward them to Mr. Webber. Meat men 
who realize the danger of this free market 
plan to the trade as a whole should be glad 
to contribute toward this campaign. 


The Hearing on the Legalizing Ordinance. 

The aldermanic chamber at the New York 
City Hall was crowded on Monday afternoon 
when the hearing began on the resolution to 
legalize the free open markets at the Queens- 
bero Bridge and West 129th street. Alder- 
man Hyman Poukar, chairman of the Alder- 
manic Markets Committee, presided. 

City Comptroller William A. Prendergast 
was the first speaker. He said that as a 
member of the city government he came 
voluntarily to make a statement to the com- 
mittee on the present aspect of the question 
as it appeared to him. A proposition was 
hefore them of the legalization of certain 
market spaces. The suggestion originally 
came from him and it was in no spirit of 
hostility to the movement for reducing the 
cost of living, if it could be done, by such 
open markets that he felt bound to call at- 
tention to the fact that the present occu- 
pancy of these spaces was without warrant 
er legal form. 

All public proceedings must be conducted 
in accordance with the law, but the opinion 
of the Corporation Counsel as given in an- 
swer to his questions was adverse to the 
action of the Borough President. His own 
idea was that in carrying out a market 
policy for the city it would have been the 
wisest procedure to keep within the lines 
laid down in the city charter. 

Mr. Prendergast said that hitherto he had 
been powerless to act in the matter, but he 
found that one stallholder was conducting 
a lucrative business under the Queensboro 
3ridge and had not been required to pay one 
cent for that space. That constituted an un- 
fair system of competition with others who 
were paying taxes, and the city was really 
dealing in unfair practices. 

He asked the aldermen to act quickly, so 
that they could at least say that the city 

- markets were being conducted in accordance 
with, law. He would at once, if they were 
legalized, decide: as to the spaces to be rented 
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and the rent to be asked, and would con- 
tinue to carry out these duties until the 
organic law was changed. 

Among the leading speakers representing 
the trade were ex-Alderman Joseph Schloss 
and Jacob Bloch, both of whom showed that 
the free open markets were not only dis- 
criminatory against business interests and 
property-owners, and unSanitary as well, but 
that they were not beneficial to consumers. 


There was a large delegation of retail 
butchers present, including among others 
Jacob Bloch, Arthur Weisbecker, George 
Thomson, William Webber, George Shaffer, 
John Schultz, Bernhard Buxbaum, Chas. 
Nauss, Jacob Weil, Jacob Drumm, Benj. 


Gomprecht, Leon Weinstock, Isidor Frank, 
Edward Davis, Louis Frank, August Grimm, 
A. Andre, Louis Stern, Otto Kamper, Leo- 
pold Buchsbaum, David Steigerwald, Louis 
Oppenheimer, Joseph Peters, Philip Storm- 
inger, Louis Goldsmith, Samuel Bloch, Sam- 
uel Mann, Simon Lewald and Isaac Heidel- 
berger. 


Argument of ex-Alderman Schloss. 


In his speech reviewing the various phases 

of this proposition Mr. Schloss said: 
» By clinging to an antiquated custom of 
maintaining markets undef municipal: con- 
trol, the city of New York loses annually 
$400,000 and derives. no specific . advantage, 
except possibly in preservation of relics of 
a by gone period. 

There are five city markets in Manhattan 
south of Fourteenth stteet, oecupying 486,- 
197 square feet of valuable land, This prop- 
erty is exempt from taxation. and yields a 
revenue to the city in market rents and fees 
little more than sufficient to pay the salaries, 
maintenance and repairs. It does: not. pay 2 
per cent. on the value of the. property, and 
meanwhile the city is deprived of the use of 
the lands, which if improved would double 
in taxable value. 

According to 1912 assessments the city’s 
market property in Manhattan. is valued at 
$3,690,000. That is not more than 75 per 
cent. of what the five market properties 
would sell for, and at the 1912 tax rate the 
assessed valuation would have added $98,- 
552.78 to the city’s. collections,. The total 
revenue from all the markets in rents and 
fees in 1912 amounted to $213,216.55, and 
the expense of collection, bookkeeping and 
other clerical work, including repairs and 
cleaning, amounted to $36,745.21, or more 
than 17 per cent. of the total income. Real 
estate owners who have given the question 
careful study say that if all the markets 
were sold to the highest bidder the city would 
benefit in every way. 

Manhattan city markets are far from orna- 
mental, and some of them might be placed 
in the category of public nuisances, as they 
are an eyesore to the public. With private 
ownership new and.larger buildings would 
supplant the old sheds, in order to increase 
the earnings of the property, the heavy bur- 
den of political salaries would be disposed 
of, and as has been the case in other munici- 
palities, the cost of commodities to the re- 
tailer or the consumer would not be in- 
creased. 


Need for These Markets Has Disappeared. 


Necessity or even excuse for city markets 
disappeared when the _ residence section 
spread beyond walking distance from them. 
They were established when Manhattan was 
merely a large village clustered on the south- 
ern point of the island, and food supplies 
were relatively diffienlt to obtain. 

In those days retail markets and grocery 
stores were not found in every block, and 
besides methods of slaughtering made it 
necessary to protect the health of the people, 
through rigorous inspection of the meat that 
was sold, as it was unlawful then for a 
person to sell meat who did not have a cer- 
tificate from the city authorities. 
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As the city grew away from the markets 
there came & demand for retail stores in all 
the newly developed sections of the city. 
Many men wasted their time and energy in 
an effort to establish retail stores, only to 
meet with losses. Possibly 25 per cent. were 
unsuccessful, growing with the neighborhood 
enly after a life-time of hard work. 

Are these men not to be considered an 
asset and a-credit to the city of New York 
in its development, and why should they not 
receive just and reasonable protection in the 
conduct of their business? Nowhere under 
the sun can one find stores of their kind. 

We point with pride to our sanitary estab- 
lishments, as our fundamental principles are 
clean, our stores are run by clean clerks, and 
under the most rigid Federal, State and city 
inspection. Scientific investigation has shown 
that it is the best kind of economy and a 
valuable asset. to health to buy pure food, 
which is not being sold at these fakirs’ 
markets. 

It is foolish to attempt to mislead the pub- 
lic and have them believe that high prices 
can be attributed to the retail butcher. This 
was proven to be so by a recent investiga- 
tion by the police authorities of the city of 
New York. You must consider the retail 
butcher, the under dogs of the meat indus- 
try, who are forced to work at least 12 to 
14 hours each working ‘day, compelled to rise 
during the early morning hours, while the 
city is slumbering, only to come home to 
their establishments to strive for a bare ex- 
istence. People in large cities will not go 
more than a five minutes walk to do their 
marketing, and the retailer is forced to con- 
fine his business to a small territory in the 
immediate locality. 

Retail prices are governed by wholesale 
prices, and the only saving is the difference 
between those that pay rent and living wages 
to their employees and. those who are har- 
bored free by. the city. 

Supply and demand have always regulated 
our markets, and I contend that the demand 
exceeds the supply, and for such reasons, 
which are natural causes, all articles of food 
are high. 


What the Real Need Is. 


What we need today more-than public: re- 
tail markets is more producers, mere people 
to till the lands, to raise livestock, as the 
consumption is greater ‘than the production. 

The numerous regulations required to 
meet the pure food laws, and the enforce- 
ment of sanitary conditions in slaughter- 
houses, markets, retail stores and care used 
in transit, add to the cost, despite the fact 
that the tariff has been removed upon live 
and dressed meats. 

If we could only convince our men of 
wealth who are so desirous of perpetuating 
their names by enormous gifts to charity 
that the hope of the future generation lies 
in equipping men and women to put in and 
take from the soil products that would re- 
lieve the crying need for a lower cost of liv- 
ing! 

Some of our men of means give millions 
to found libraries, other establish art gal- 
leries, while others choose various means of 
educating the public. But the education we 
most need is that of fitting men and women 
for positions where they can not only help 
themselves, but help others as well. I 
would like to see several of our wealthy 
men get together and found a fund from 
which any deserving boy or girl could draw 
while attending an agricultural school, to 
perfect themselves in the science of farming. 

No greater wrong or injustice has ever been 
perpetrated against a peaceful, law-abiding, 
honest set of retail business men, than the 
establishment of . so-called free markets for 
the sale of food products under the protec- 
tion of the government of the city of New 
York and conducted under the most disgrace- 
ful sanitary conditions ever witnessed. They 
help to. undermine the reputable, all year- 
round stores, which render real service to 
the buying public. 

The borough president of Manhattan’s anx- 
iety to promulgate a plan for the relief of 
the housewife led to the unlawful establish- 
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ment of these markets. They were designed 
to bring together the producer and consumer, 
and were to be reserved to allow the farmer 
and truck gardener to sell his supplies direct 
to the public. Instead of an open farmer’s 
market we find only speculators, hucksters 
and peddlers masquerading as producers. In 
his effort our borough president has utterly 
failed. The farmer desires to sell .his goods 
in bulk, not piecemeal. 

I contend that Mr. Marks acted outside 
of the authority of his public office when he 
dedicated and established certain streets, 
highways and places for market purposes, as 
he had no right to exercise such jurisdiction, 
it being an unlawful usurpation of the. pow- 
ers vested in the Board of Aldermen by the 
charter. The only jurisdiction any borough 
president has of a public market is of the 
construction, repair, cleaning and mainte- 
nance thereof, under subdivision 10 of section 
383 of the charter. 

Farmers Are Not Using the Markets. 

Despite the fact that these markets are 
now being illegally operated the Borough 
President of Manhattan has contented him- 
self with the assertion that he is doing away 
with the middleman, and that only farmers 
and producers are occupying these markets, 
Such is not the case, as anyone knows who 
has seen the class of hucksters infesting 
these markets. 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE ORIGIN. 
A reader of the National Stockman and 
“Was the foot-and-mouth dis- 
If not how 


Farmer asks: 
ease caused by the army worm? 
did the cattle get it?” It was not caused 
by any worm. The man who invented that 
yarn added variety but not knowledge to 
the discussion of the trouble. Aphthous 
fever, commonly known as foot-and-mouth 
disease, is an old pest.in Europe and not a 
new one in this country. It has broken out 
here several times, but has always been sup- 
pressed and must be now. 

The origin of the present outbreak is not 
known, though it is supposed the germs were 
carried to Michigan in imported hides or 
ether material, there infected some cattle and 
they in turn other cattle. Then some stock 
carried the germs to the stockyards, where 
animals that passed through had a chance 
to get the disease and some got it. 

The outbreak of 1908 was traced to some 
smallpox imported from Germany 
that carried the 
Since that experience rigid super- 


vaccine 
and made by using a cow 
germs. 
vision has been given imported vaccines, as 
is proper. 

The experience of Europe and America is 
that there is only one right way to handle 
this disease, and that is to wipe it out. 


Slaughter and destruction of hides and car- 


casses. are necessary to prevent it from 
spreading. Do not believe anyone who de- 


clares that foot-and-mouth disease is merely 
foot-rot or sore mouth or a combination of 
the two. No one makes such state- 
ments knows what he is talking about. 

At the present time progress in eliminating 
the trouble is being made, and quarantines 
will be relaxed before long—as soon as new 
centers of infection cease to appear and 
present ones are under control. It is hard 
to estimate what one invisible germ has cost 
this country in livestock, interruption of 
trade, disinfectants, etc., but no doubt sev- 
eral million dollars. A hundred millions 
would not cover the ultimate cost if that 
germ had. been allowed to multiply and 
spread over the whole land.—National 
Stockman and Farmer. 


who 
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FUTURE OF BEEF PRODUCTION IN THE CORN BELT 
Review of Cattle Feeding Conditions in the Middle States 


By Herbert W. Mumford, Chief in Animal Husbandry, and Louis D. Hall, Assistant, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station. 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the fourth of a series 
of articles dealing with economic factors in cattle 


feecing. Those previously published were: Relation 
of the United States to the World’s Beef Supply; 
Argentina as a Factor in International Beef Trade; 


A Review of Beef Production in the’United States.] 


Seven “corn-surplus States”—Ohio, Indiana, 
Ili:nois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
—embrace the great corn-producing area and 
constitute the natural center of beef produc- 
tion in the United States. About one-third 
of the cattle of the country other than milch 
cows are contained in the States mentioned, 
and their value is equal to about two-fifths of 
the total value of such cattle in the United 
States. Furthermore, large numbers of cat- 
tle are shipped into these States to be fat- 
tened and forwarded to market, and are not 
included in the estimates of annual cattle 
population. . 

Corn-fed cattle are the distinctive feature 
of the cattle industry of the United States, 
and this article deals primarily with prob- 
lems and methods of cattle feeding in the 
corn belt. It is therefore proper to consider 
somewhat fully the trend of general condi- 
tions surrounding the industry in that sec- 
tion and the fundamental economic factors 
that affect it. 


Rapid Evolution of Cattle Feeding Industry. 


During the period of settlement and the 
earlier years of cultivation of corn-belt lands 
—a period extending from the fifties to the 
nineties inclusive, of the last century—these 
lands generally were stocked with cows of 
beef type; and while the country was being 
brought into cultivation, they became a com- 
bined breeding, grazing and fattening ground 
for cattle. Such localities were admirably 
suited to beef production because of the 
abundance of cheap grass and cheap corn they 
afforded. 

A most vivid and concise illustration of 
cattle feeding conditions and methods in TIli- 
nois about 1880 is contained in a statement 
quoted from one of the most widely known 
stockmen of that day, Mr. John D. Gillette. 
It shows the profit on a calf sold at 12 months 
of age, $6; profit on a steer at 24 months of 
age, $49.70; and profit at 36 months of age, 
$18.93. 

As the remarkable corn-growing possibili- 
ties of the soil and climate in the corn belt 
became more and more evident and the de- 
mand for corn grew greater, the Westward 
movement of agriculture naturally stimulated 
the growing of corn and, to a corresponding 
degree, diminished the area of grazing land. 
Gradually, but surely, the plow drove out the 
cow until in the heart of the corn country 
but few females of the beef type remained. 
For thirty years or more in some such sec- 
tions, it has been a proverb that “it does not 
pay to keep a cow a year for the chance of a 
calf.” . 

At the same time that conditions within 
the corn belt were tending to reduce the rear- 
ing of beef cattle there, the indtstry was 
extending on the great breeding ground of the 
Southwest and the grazing lands of the West. 
Thus an increasing supply of cheap stockers 
and feeders from the range was a further 
large factor in causing the abandonment of 


cattle raising by many farmers, who reasoned 
—and logically so—that calves could be pro- 
duced and grown more economically on the 
cheap grass lands of the West than on corn- 
belt farms. Moreover, the attractive oppor- 
tunities which the range country offered the 
cattleman induced many livestock farmers 
of the Missssippi Valley to migrate West, 
thus diminishing still further the proportion 
of cattle feeders to grain growers in the Cen- 
tral States. 

The extent to which this change in condi- 
tions has affected beef production is indicated 
somewhat accurately by the results of n- 
quiries that have been made on an extensive 
scale among cattle feeders of Illinois and In- 
diana. In 1902 this experiment station se- 
eured reports of methods used by 509 cattle 
feeders in Illinois, and found that only 12 per 
cent. raised their entire supply of feeding 
cattle. It was estimated that only about 15 
per cent. of the native steers marketed in 
Chicago from Illinos were carried from birth 
to maturity without changing hands. 

The Indiana Experiment Station in 1906 
investigated the methods of 929 cattle feed- 
ers in Indiana, and reported that “only 6 per 
cent. are really beef producers; that is, breed- 
ing their own cattle and feeding them out.” 
About one-half of the total number raised 
a part of their feeding cattle, and 42 per cent. 
made a practice of purchasing all their feeders. 

It is significant that a considerably smaller 
proportion of breeders was found in Indiana 
than in Illinois. Although the data are not 
strictly comparable, owing to possible differ- 
ences in the class of cattle feeders represented 
and an interval of four years between the two 
investigations, it is undoubtedly true that 
the decrease in the proportion of breeders to 
feeders of beef cattle has moved gradually 
from the eastern to the western border of 
the corn belt. 

Notwithstanding the abandonment of cattle 
breeding by a majority of the more extensive 
beef producers, the aggregate number of cat- 
tle in the region under consideration shows an 
increase from 1870 to 1910, although in but 
few instances did it keep pace with the popu- 
lation. This is due mainly to the large num- 
ber of farmers who keep only a few cattle to 
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furnish the family supply of milk and beef 
and to consume the. waste roughage and for- 
age of the farm. 

The statistics for the years 1911, 1912 and 
1913 show an actual decrease in the number 
of cattle in the corn belt. In order to illus- 
trate this point more fully, Table 1 is pre- 
sented. 

Influence of Dairying on Beef Production. 

The remarkable growth of large and small 
cities throughcut this fertile section resulted 
in a corresponding demand for milk and but- 
ter. This could be met only by the establish- 
ment of dairy farms within comparatively 
short distances from the cities and an in- 
creased production of dairy products on gen- 
eral farms; whereas the supply of beef could 
readily be secured from greater distances, 
especially in view of the increasing beef pro- 
duction of the range country at this time. 

Table 2 shows the actual number of milch 
cows and also the proportion of milch cows to 
total cattle in the eorn-belt States by twenty- 
year periods since 1870, including 1913. 

Passing from the Eastern to the Western 
States of the corn belt, the percentages in 
the right-hand column show a remarkably 
uniform decrease in the proportion of milch 
cows. Approximately~ one-half ‘Of the ‘cattle 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are classified as 
mileh cows, while only about one-fourth of 
those of Kansas and Nebraska are so classi- 
fied. 

As in the case of beef cattle, the increase 
in the number of milch cows has been much 
less marked during the last twenty years than 
in the previous period, owing to the less pro- 
nounced changes in population and industrial 
development. The slight increase in the pro- 
portion of milch cows to the total number of 
cattle in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois during 
forty years does not adequately represent the 
increased importance of dairying as a factor 
in the cattle industry, nor the extent to.which 
the dairy type predominates in the cattle 
stock of the States mentioned. 

It is a result of the extension of general 
farming and the neglect of systematic beef 
cattle breeding, together with a great tend- 
ency on the part of the average farmer to 
cross-breed cattle of the beef and dairy types, 
thereby deteriorating the quality of both. In 
this way the relative number of animals 
worthy of the name of milch cows has been 
limited, and at the same time in most corn- 

(Continued on page 35.) 





Table 1.—Number of Cattle Other Than Milch Cows in the Corn Belt States. 
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States. 1870. 1890. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
WE 2.0 Se ies Joa sina 801.000 918,000 978,000 942,000 885,000 814,000 
WONG, oo cde- 5 sd be Be 740,000 1,054,000 1,020,000 744,000 707,000 686.000 
SNE = cbs Seiad om hice 1,224,000 1,765,000 1,974,000 1,391,000 1,266,000 1,228,000 
BN 6 Cee dee, eth aaa d 815,000 2,680,000 3,611,000 2,919,000 2,773,000  2.607,000 
WEENS >. .6S2o oo a ees 731,000 1,819,000 2,165,000 1,671,000 1,504.000 1.444,000 
ef ARE Be sige 2 a cn 346,000 1,921,000 3,260,000 2,202,000 1,872,000 1,778,000 
NODPORER 593. See ee 55,000 1,346,000 3,040,000 2,225,000 2,002,000 1,902,000 
POUR hoa eS 4,722,000 11,503,000 16,048,000 12,094,000 11,009,000 10,459,000 
Table 2—Number of Milch Cows in the Corn Belt States. 
1870 1890 1910 1913 
Pc. of P.c. of P. c. of P. c. of 
total total total total 
States. Number. cattle. Number. cattle. Number. cattle. . Number, cattle. 
aes 734,000 48 783,000 46 947,000 49 869,000 52 
Indiana ....435,000 37 608,000 36 687 ,000 40 634,000 48 
Illinois ..*...683,000 36 1,094,000 38 1,232,000 38 1,007,000 45 
ol) gg: 465,000 36 1,279,006 32 1,570,000 30 1,337,000 34 
Missouri ...371,000 34 813,000 31 925,000 30 789;000 35 
Kansas ....162,000 32 758,000 28 ‘737,000 18 698,000 28 
Nebraska .. 35,000 39 424,000 “24 879,000 22 607,000 24 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


ACTUAL PACKINGHOUSE TESTS. 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—Every packinghouse superin- 
tendent keeps a record of tests, which is his ust 
precious possession, and which serves him as a guide 
and reference in succeeding operations. It is only 
actual tests that tell the story in packinghouse prac- 
tice; theory ts all right, but practical resulta are a 
pevessary guide always. The National Provisivner 
bas printed on this page of ‘Practical loints for the 
Trade’’ many tests of this sort, in answering in- 
quiries from subscribers. It has many more of these 
text results at its command, and will .publish them 
from time to time for the general information of 
readers, instead of withbolding them until some specific 
inquiry is made.) 


——- fe —-— 


MAKING PEPSIN AND RENNET. 


A subscriber in Canada writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have noticed articles in your columns 
from time to time on various packinghouse 
by-products, but so far nothing on the manu- 
facture of rennet and pepsin has appeared. | 
am interested in the production of rennet ex- 
tract suited for factory purposes in 
Canada. I also believe a satisfactory grade 
of pepsin can be made, but I find very little 
definite literature on the subject. Do you 
consider it feasible to produce these two in 
the face of European and American competi- 
tion, when one has to buy their by-products 
from local packers? I would esteem your re- 
ply a favor, as I do not want to attempt any- 
thing which has been deemed unsatisfactory. 

The material for the 
pepsin is the 


cheese 


raw manufacture of 


inside linings or membranes of 


the stomachs of various animals. However, 


those of the heg are usually employed 
The stomachs are split open and carefully 


cleaned. The inside mucous lining is removed 


by simply pulling off from the outside 


and placing in cold water. In 


tissues 


washing the 


stomachs no scrubbing or otherwise brisk 
handling must be indulged in; they are mere- 


ly carefully washed clean so as not to lose 


much pepsin. 


The linings are immersed in a weak solu- 
cent., and 


36 to 45 


tion of muriatie acid, about 3 per 


allowed to remain in this solution for 


hours, or until 


they are entirely dissolved. 
The temperature must not be under 100 degs 
Fahr. or 120 degs. 


ring will facilitate 


over Fahr. Frequent stir- 


dissolution. 

Asa solution of the linings is apt to spoil 
very readily, especial care should be exercised 
te provide against all contamination and un- 
due exposure to impure atmosphere. 


A further safeguard against decomposition, 


and one which will produce a product of light 
at the treating the 
solution with sulphur dioxide gas, conducted 
into the bottom of the 


color same time, is by 
container directly from 
When all the undissolved 
mucus and the solid particles have subsided 
a clear liquid will remain, which is siphoned 
ov skimmed off. 


generator. 


au gas 


Salt greatly aids precipitation, and in no 
wise affects the pepsin, 
by salt. The temperature 
be reduced to 94 degs. 
cloudy 
to the 
scum, then the operation is complete. 

The 
liquid is the crude pepsin of the market. 


which is not soluble 

settling 
When no 
precipitate separates and _ rises 


during 
may Fahr. 
more 
surface in the shape of a yellowish 


scum floating on the surface of the 
This 
must be pressed and dried in a manner simi- 
lar to that with the purified article, 


lows: 


as fol- 


The purification of the pepsin is accom- 


plished by dialys:s, which 1s the passing of 
the non-pepsin substances contained in the 


crude pepsin solution, the salt employed for 


precipitation, ete., 
table 


through animal or vege- 


membranes, the pepsin 


alysable remaining behind in a purified state. 


not being di- 


A repeated application of this process pro- 
duces the purer and stronger, the more active 
grades of pepsin. 

When all of the salts have passed through 
the dialysing membrane, the remaining pepsin 
solution is evaporated at the lowest possible 
temperature, preferably in a appa- 
100 to’ 104 Fahr. The 


remaining solution is poured and spread in a 


vacuum 


ratus at from degs. 


very thin layer on glass plates having raised 


edges, when the is driven off 


remaining water 


as rapidly as possible at a low temperature 


by means of warm air blown through the 
room. This air must be absolutely pure and 
free from dust or odorous contamination. 


When the 


from the glass plates by scraping, and repre- 


pepsin has dried it is removed 


scits now the pure scale pepsin of the market. 


A conservative estimate of the vield is about 


3% per cent. by weight of pure pepsin, or 


approximately 2 pounds of such pepsin from 
100 stomach linings. 


The manufacture of pepsin is a slow and 


careful process, and unless in comparatively 
large volume is not a paying proposition. ‘he 
large pharmaceutical preparation concerns are 
about the only ones attempting the manu- 
facture of pepsin. 

Rennet is prepared from the fourth stom- 
ach of the calf, washed, dried and then treated 
with a salt solution. The rennet is then pre- 
cipitated from this and dried. One part of 
this powdered ferment will coagulate 200,000 


parts of milk in cheese-making. Unless a 


plentiful supply of stomachs are available 
it would not pay to enter this field. 
-—---efo- 


FEDERAL STUDY OF FISH INDUSTRY. 

Considerable 
by the Federal food authorities in the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry to the fish industry, which 
up to the present time has been a subject 
of much less scientific study than meat pack- 
ing. With the scarcity of meat, 
however, they say that it seems obvious that 
fish will come to play a more important part 
in the 


attention has been devoted 


growing 


nation’s food supply, 
best trans- 
and the prevention of waste de- 
careful 


and such ques- 
tions as the means of storage, 
portation, 
serve instance of 
afforded by the 
As a result of gov- 

marked 


in. the quality of 


investigation. An 
this 
industry. 


the value of work is 


Maine sardine 
ernment 


ment 


investigation a 
taken place 
American sardines put up by establishments 
along the coast of that State. 
ae “eee 

SWINE GROWERS FORM ASSOCIATION. 
the United States 
have formed an association to forward their 


improve- 
has 


The swine growers of 


interests and propagate the hog industry in 


the United States. The following were 
elected officers at a meeting held last week 


A. C. Hallowell, Chi- 
Thatcher, 
Troeger, 
Cantrell, Chicago; 
Stone, W. S. Corsa, J. Y. 


Frost, J. E. Merribarry and 


President, 
vice-president, J. L. 


at Chieago: 
cago; Daven- 


port, Iowa; secretary, L. ¢ 
George M. 
directors, E. C. 


Caldwell, L. E. 


Chicago; 
treasurer, 


Frank Thornber, of Illinois; F. H. Moore, 
Indiana; Thomas Canfield, Minnesota; John 
Dunlop, Ohio. Plans for a national swine 


show, to be held in Chicago, were outlined. 
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OVER $100,000 ANNUAL PROFIT 


This is the estimate in a large Chicago packing house of the profit 
made in saving, by SWENSON EVAPORATORS, products for- 
merly wasted. Every gallon of tank water, press water, scalding water, 
blood water and cooking water is run through two large triple effect 
Swensons using exhaust steam, and running 166 hours per week. 


As this concern now owns nearly two score of Swensons purchased 
on more than 25 separate orders, it is easy to see what the management 
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UNJUST TO OLEOMARGARINE 
Now that Congress is considering the an- 
nual appropriations, and particularly those 
which most concern the government “income” 


as well as the government “outgo,” it is 


timely to call attention again to the tax on 


oleomargarine. The revenue from this source 


is limited because of the tax, and because of 


the expense incurred in investigating and 


prosecuting violators of a law which in itself 
clearly is a temptation to fraud. 
The government revenue can be increased 


by several millions of dollars by the de- 


crease of this tax, anomalous as it may 


seem. This would be accomplished by put- 


ting on a uniform tax of a reasonable amount 
—just sufficient to give the government con- 


trol over the manufacture and sale of the 


product. But the net result would be an 


increased income and decreased expenditure, 
because if the law were properly framed the 
fraudulent ‘sale of oleomargarine as butter 
would be made as nearly impossible as it is 


possible to frame any law against crime. 
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The departments at Washington, the com- 
mittees which have investigated this sub- 
ject, and particularly every Congressman, is 
sure that the foregoing is a statement of 
Yet the law is 


fact. not amended. It is 


kuown and admitted that the law is un- 
American, unjust and operates only as a 
handicap against one food product in favor of 
another. Labor organizations and others in- 
terested from the standpoint of the consumer 
have made repeated appeals and petitions to 


Congress for the amendment of this law 


without avail. 

The subject was considered last summer 
by the committees having in charge the ques- 
tion of raising additional revenue, at the 
time the so-called war tax was passed, and 
there seemed to be no dissenting opinion to 
the that the 


idea amendment to the oleo- 


margarine law would result in increased 


revenue, 


Why? 


But the amendment was not made. 


Because, as in every case where Congress 
has considered this question, it has not had 
the courage of its convictions. It seems to 
be a queer condition of affairs when a repre- 
sentative body is practically agreed that an 
injustice should be undone, that the govern- 
ment revenue can be materially increased, 
and when those who are most concerned in 
the manufacture of this product are willing 
to pay an additional revenue to the govern- 
ment in order to have free competition with 
that the 


through its legislative agencies, refuses both 


another product, government, 


to do justice and to increase its income. 
Why? 


Because of the fear of the ag 


“farmer” vote. 
That is the bugaboo which constantly takes 
ali the “sand” and “backbone” out of Con- 
gress. 


Yet there was probably never a more 


the 


fallacious idea than that real farmer, 
even the butter farmer is interested in this 
question against such action. 

The butter which goes to the markets now- 
adays, and in which the consumer is inter- 
the 
to all 


purposes is as much a factory as an oleo- 


ested, does not come from 


farm, but 


from a creamery, which intents and 


margarine plant. The oleomargarine manv- 
from the 
But when it 
nes to the question of taxation the farmer 
led 


his rights are being assailed. 


facturer gets his raw material 


farmer; so does the creamery. 
by skillful agitators to believe that 
And the aver- 
age Congressman, knowing the facts of the 
ase as he does, but afraid of his future. has 
not the manhood either to state the facts or 
to vote according to his convictions. 

The of this 


affairs is that the consumer must expect a 


result unjust condition of 
wholesome food product without all of the 
qualities possessed by its competitor, or pay 
a tax of 10 cents per pound to get it as he 


wants it. 
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When will the’ consumer and Congress 
actually awaken to the real condition of af- 
fairs, and when will Congress come up to the 
mark and wipe out the disgrace on our 
statute books? 

—o— 
FRESH MEAT IMPORT TRADE 

Foreign war demand for meats has checked 
the importation of South American products 
By 
far the larger proportion of South American 


to the United States in recent weeks. 


meats is going to Europe, chiefly for the ac- 
This is in addition to 
United States 


meats, and even some frozen beef from this 


count of the allies. 
heavy shipments of canned 
side. It all indicates the paralysis of food 
production in Europe and the heavy drain 
that is being made on the food supplies of 
the rest of the world. 

Our cable advices from South America in- 
dicate that during the first eleven months of 
the year something over 700.000 quarters of 
beef were exported from Argentina to the 
United States. Arrivals at New York have 
run as high as 40,000 quarters per week, but 
there have been many weeks when they were 
as low as 10,000 quarters, and lately there 
have been weeks with no receipts whatever. 
On the other hand European consignments 
from the Argentine have averaged more than 
50,000 quarters per week throughout the 
year, and lately they have been running up 
80,000 


were over 140,000 quarters. 


around the mark. This week they 

Earlier in the year we had occasional ar- 
rivals of Australian beef and New Zealand 
mutton, and the trade promised to develop 
to considerable proportions, especially with 
the opening of the Panama canal. The war 
has changed all this, of course. Not only 
have the colonial governments forbidden the 
exportation of meats elsewhere than to Brit- 
ish ports, but the trade naturally has tended 
toward the best market, Europe. 

With the ending of the European war there 
is likely to be a sharp reversal of the situa- 
tion. Most of Europe will be too poor to 
buy meats from abroad; now they must have 
them. Thus foreign supplies will be diverted 
to the North American markets and we may 
expect just about all the foreign meat our 
consumptive channels can digest. 

<i 


MUNICIPAL COLD STORAGE 


The municipal cold storage plant in Cleve- 





land, Ohio, has proved unsuccessful from a 
of 
that city, told the convention of the Amer- 


financial standpoint. Homer McDaniel, 
ican Warehousemen’s Association at Kansas 
City last week of this fact. Mr. McDaniel 
said he was a competitor of the city in the 
storage husiness, and he*fgund the city plant 
was being operated at an annual loss of 
$40,000. This will be another blow for re- 


formers with paternalistic tendencies. 
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A cheese factory will be erected at Berclair, 
Tex., by M. E. Vanevery. 

Victor Koshi’s tannery at Ontonagon, Mich., 
has been destroyed by fire, 

“A branch house will be erected at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., by the Cudahy Packing Co. 

Fire in the hull house of the Belzoni Cotton 
Oil Works, Belzoni, Miss., caused a damage of 
$5,000. 

The slaughter house of E. A. Hill, at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, has been completely de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The Union Springs Guano Company, Union 
Springs, Ala., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 

The Richard Young Co. has purchased the 
tannery plant formerly owned by the A. P. 
Clark Co, at Peabody, Mass. 

The bone and glue works of Sulzberger & 
Sons Company at 4lst street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., were damaged by fire. 

It is reported that the new abattoir of J. J. 
Hopkins, Son & Co., at Wilmington, N. C., 
will be ready for operation about December 15. 

The Cameron Cattle Company’s warehouse 
in Southwestern Stock Yards, El Paso, Tex., 
has been damaged by fire to the extent of 
$15,000. 

A large poultry house owned by Gunns, 
Limited, Harriston, Ont., Canada, in which 
there were 5,000 fowls, was destroyed by fire 
with a heavy loss. 

The main building and machinery of the 
Conway Cotton Oil and Gin Company, Con- 
way, Ark., was damaged by a fire which start- 
ed in the lint room. Loss, $10,000. 

Plans are being prepared for the erection 


of the plant of the Wausau Co-operative 
Packing Qo, at Wausau, Wis; Nearly $100,000 
of the needed $250,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. 

The Georgia-Carolina Lime Company ‘of 
Charleston, 3. ,€;, will erect a hme kiln’ at 
Gainesville, Ga., with a daily capacity of 400 
tons of ground limestone, which will cost 
$30,000. ace 

Fire which caused: a loss of $5,000 was 
caused by crossed wires in the motor house 
on the roof of Sulzberger & Sons Company’s 
five-story re-enforced concrete and brick strue- 
ture in the stock yards, Chicago, II. ‘ 

W. Hauser, J. Kohler and G. A. Raftery, all 
of New York City, have incorporated the 
Merchants’ Public Market Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., with a capital stock of $100,000, to 
deal in meats and provisions. 

The Independent Fat Company, New York, 
N. Y., has been incorporated by Abr. Schreck- 
inger, 777 First: avenue, New York; Pincus 
Wasserstein and Isaac Haus, of New York, 
with a capital stock of $5,000. 

The Wm. Garrigue Company, Amesville, 
La., which was recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000, is repairing a plant 
and will distil fatty acids from cottonseed 
soap stock, and will also refine glycerine. 

The Norman Packing Co., Portsmouth, Va., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
325,000 to $75,000 with the following officers: 
J. E. Norman, president, and D. R. Carroll, 
secretary and treasurer, both of Portsmouth. 

The Leesburg Oyster Co., Leesburg, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to deal in oysters, foodstuffs, ete. W. 
L. Fidler, of Leesburg, N. J.; J. J. Frick, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and W. Airey, of Runny- 
mede, are the incorporators. 

The Rainbow Guano Company, Montgom- 
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ery, Alas, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital ‘stock of $50,000. The officers are W. A. 
Gayle, president; C. D, Tallman, vice presi- 
dent and manager, both of Montgomery, Ala., 
and J. H. Hunt, secretary and treasurer, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


_o 
MEAT SUPPLIES FOR ELEVEN MONTHS. 

For, the first eleven months of the calendar 
year the official reports of livestock receipts 
at eight chief centers indicate the degree of 
the decreased domestic meat supply as com- 
pared to a year ago. - Official reports up to 
December 1 show a falling off for the eleven 
months of 700,000 cattle, 1,600,000 hogs, and 
500,000 sheep and lambs as compared to a year 
ago. 

For the month of November the statistics 
are upset by the foot-and-mouth disease situa- 
tion and the resulting quarantine, which 
changed the direction of many shipments, 
withheld others and generally altered market 
conditions for that month. The official figures 
for eight centers, including those under quar- 
antine and others not affected, show that for 
November cattle receipts at these points were 
3,000 less than a year ago, hog marketing was 
about the same, and sheep and lamb receipts 
were about 400,000 less than last year. 

A synopsis of receipts for November, with 
totals compared, is as follows: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee 434,292 271,309 
Kansas City .... 382,003 161,215 
GER ccccsccces 155,055 233,582 
SX ae 187,206 39,329 
St. Joseph . 218,685 46,989 
Sioux City . 116,222 70,507 
a ae 220,552 158,485 
Fort Worth .....112,494 21,204 43,102 17,205 
Th Mev. "Maecese 757,388 66,965 1,757,117 998,622 
0 ee 760,298 76,710 1,757,249 1,410,562 


For the eleven months of the year the re- 
ceipts are summarized as follows, with totals 
compared: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago .. 2,023,583 338,190 5,616,084 4,909,668 
Kansas City ..1,681,595 120,352 2,062,488 1,890,960 
Omaha ....... £53,983 *°...... 2,052,608 2,954,787 
Ol le.) sr . Ch 2,328,958 709,424 
St. Joseph .... 283,986 30,683 1,508,782 770,228 
Sioux City .... 310,750 17,626 1,144,158 356,204 
St. Paul ...... 427,353 111,542 1,348,550 724,037 
Fort Worth £93,858 169,670 471,389 397,499 





788,063 16,532,967 12,712,807 


T’l 11 mos., '13.8,153,646 899,392 18,162,669 13,216,738 





*Calves not separately reported. 
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PROVISIONS -AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundreiweight | in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Values Steady—Trading Quiet—Hog Move- 
ment Heavy — Packing Large — Quality 
Good—Exports Maintained. 

The ranges of values in the provision con- 
tract market during the week has again been 
restricted, with the volume of transactions in 
futures comparatively light. Trading is 
largely against cash product, and there is 
very limited interest in the market either 
way. The movement of hogs, which was 
very large last week, this week shows quite 
an important falling off, and this has served 
to steady the market to some extent. The 
enormous movement of hogs was attributed 
in part to the natural rush forward of hogs 
held back on account of the quarantine, and 
also anxiety to sell hogs on the part of farm- 
ers who were afraid of some further delay in 
the movement of hogs to market on account 
possibly of more disease or more trouble with 
cattle. 

The packing during the past week was 


very heavy, on account of the enormous hog 


movement. It aggregated 922,000, against 
657,000 last week and 717,000 last year; since 
November 1 the total has been 3,208,000, 


against 3,299,000 last year. The fact that 
the shortage created in November by the 
quarantine has been practically made up 
encourages belief that the movement of hogs 
is likely to continue free. In connection with 
this, the statement of total product stocks in 
the country on December 1, this year and 
last, is of interest. Notwithstanding the re- 
duced packing during November, there was 
a total gain in the total meat supply in 


stock, although there was a loss in the 
amount of lard. 

The comparative figures follow: 

Dec. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 
1914. 1914. 1913. 
Mess Pork, bbls.... 35,081 31,593 9,782 
Other Pork, bbls... 33,792 49,146 34,624 
P. 8. Lard, tes.... 16,111 27,046 56,990 
Other Lard, tes. 15,260 11,223 33,597 

. P. Hams, Ibs... 38,688,296 35,717,310 38,601,704 
SI P. Sk’d Hams, Ibs 20,940,559 19,422,368 23,652,781 
S. P. Picnics, Ibs.. 9,246,617 7,524,902 6,060,417 
S. P. Bellies, Ibs.. 10,963,552 8,757,069 12,565,180 
S. P. Shoulders, Ibs. 941,288 582,959 751,086 
D. S. Shoulders, Ibs. 842,310 514,926 1,212,584 
Short Rib Sides, lbs. 3,666,673 4,614,693 6,479,857 
Ex. Sh. Rib Sides, 

WA, coacarigierd 1,903,430 2,982,272 1,547,288 
Sh. Clear Sides, lbs. — 734,368 506,231 1,243,739 
Ex. Sh. Clear Sides, 

Wm: s52-05>555>%- 6,680,191 9,284,411 7,542,021 
D. S. Bellies, Ibs... 24,521,305 24,011,899 23,349,614 
Short F. Backs, Ibs. 5,186,923 5,205,687 3,582,534 
Other Meats, Ibs... 14,561,810 12,375,117 11,003,133 





Total Meats, Ibs..138,807,799 131,667,770 137,603,200 


This increase in meat stocks was with re- 
duced packing during the month of Novem- 
ber, and at the same time exports of meats 
were slightly in excess of last year for the 
month of November, would indicate a falling 
off in the distribution for domestic account 
during the month.. It is possible that the 
business conditions, as well as the talk about 
livestock sickness, had some effect in reduc- 
ing the total distribution. 

The quality of the hogs coming to market 
is very ‘satisfactory, and average weights for 
the past week were 221 pounds against 213 
last year and 226 two years ago. “The aver- 
age price of hogs is now about %4¢. per-pound 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


under last year, while product is about a 
cent a pound under for lard and ribs, and 
about $2.75 per barrel under for pork. 

Opinions as to the situation are rather 
diverse at present. Some are inclined to 
think that the movement of hogs during the 
winter months will be very liberal, due part- 
ly to the price, and that the demand for 
product for domestic account will be re- 
stricted by the general business conditions 
and the number out of employment. On the 
other hand, some very careful observers of 
the market look for maintained values, due 
partly to the price and partly to the belief 
that the foreign demand will have to be very 
heavy, and will take up about all the hog 
product which can be spared. 

Edible fats are very firm on the other side, 
and supplies are so scarce that quite a little 
cocoanut oil has been re-shipped to Europe 
recently. Exports of lard are heavy, and 
even with the German markets eliminated 
the shipments have increased about 5,000.000 
pounds in the past five weeks. 

The situation as a whole is considered as 
depending quite largely on the hog supply 
and hog movement. With the conditions of 
the movement .such has has been seen the 
past ten days or two weeks the effect would 
undoubtedly be adverse to values, but con- 
tihuation of such enormous. movement is not 
considered probable. Compared with last 
year prices fer corn are low, and with the 
larger crop of corn there “is considerable 
temptation to-feed corn, which is selling at 
from 60@62c. per bushel in Chicago, to hogs 
which are worth about 7c. on the average. 
The disposing of .the corn in this way pays ° 
an excellent profit. The average prices of all 
livestock the past week, compared with pre- 
teding weeks, follow: 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 

Last week $7.95 $5.7! $8.75 
Week Nov. 8.05 5.60 £.90 
Cor. week, 8.20 4.80 7.50 
Cor. week, £.60 4.05 7.30 
Cor. week, 7.00 3.55 5.75 
Cor. week, 5.90 3.85 6.05 
Cor. week, 6.40 4.75 7.20 
Cor. week, 6.05 4.15 6.25 
Cor. week, 5.10 4.30 5.70 
Average $6.90 $4.40 $6.80 





LARD.—The market during the week has 
shown but little change. A moderate local 
trade and some export business has been ef- 
fected, but the heavy hog movement 
checked any advance. City steam, 9%@9%c. 


nom.; Middle West, $9.90@10 nom. ; Western, 
$10; refined Continent, $10.75 nom.; South 


American, $11.20 nom.; 
compound lard, 734 @7%c. 
PORK.—The. market continues very quiet 


Brazil, kegs, $12 


with values about unchanged. Mess is 
quoted $20.50@21 -nom.; clear, $21.50@25 
nom.; family, $24@26. 


BEEF .—Trading has again been quiet. De- 
mand is for small lots, but supplies are very 
light and. values well held. Quoted: Family, 
$24@25 nom.; mess, $21@23 nom.; packet, 
$23@24 nom.; extra’ India mess, $36@38 
nom. 








SEE PAGE 29 FOR LATER MARKETS. 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—Export information is held back 
by the Government for 30 days after clearance of 
vessels, presumably to prevent interference with ship- 
ments by warring nations. ] 


Exports of hog products from New York 
reported cleared up to November 10, 1914: 

BACON.—Azua, W. I.,.1,185 lbs.; Bergen, 
Norway, 215,477 lbs.; Bristol, England, 53,320 
Ibs.; Callao, Peru, 1,053 Ibs.; Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 771,854 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 12,988 
Ibs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 15,200 lbs.; Havana, 
Cuba, 27,162 lbs.; Hull, England, 147,915 Ibs.; 
Kingston, W. I., 1,645 lbs.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 890,526 Ibs.; London, England; 75,855 
Ibs.; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 9,168 lbs.; Santi- 
ago, Cuba, 17,808 lbs.; Shanghai, China, 942 
Ibs. 


HAMS.—*Azua, W. L., 9,773 Ibs.; Bridge- 
town, W. I., 5,580 Ibs.; Cayenne, French 


Guiana, 1,400 Ibs. ; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 
1,293 Ibs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 22,827 
Tbs.; Havana, Cuba, 11,439 lbs.; Hong Kong, 
China, 1,189 Ibs.; Hull, England, 168,300 Ibs.; 
Kingston, W. L, 8,279 Ilbs.; La Guayra, 
Venezuela, 12,090 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 
762,480 Ibs.; London, England,. 37,012 Ibs.; 
Martinique, W. I., 1,139 Ibs.; Port,of Spain, 
W. I., 10,787 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, $4,943 Ibs.; 
Shanghai, China, 4, 242 Ibs.; Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana, 3,180 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexieo, 400 Ibs. 

LARD.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 124,339 lbs.; 
Amapola, Honduras, 2,000 Ibs.; Azua, W. I., 
43,116 lbs.; Barranquilla, Colombia, 11,552 
Ibs. ; Bergen; Norway, 435,901 Ibs.; Bridge-, 
town, W. I., 5,924 Ibs.; Bristol, England, 184,- 


S00 Ibs.; Buenaventura, Colombia, 1,440 Ibs.; 
Callao, Peru, 10,931 lbs,; Cardiff, Wales, 1,500 
lbs.; Cayenne, French Guiana,” 2,700. lbs.; : 


Christiania, Norway, 301,652 lbs.; Christian- | 
sand Norway, 4,125- lbs.; Ciudad, Bolivar, 
Venezuela, 6,272 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 29.521 
Ibs.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 6,182,658 Ibs.; 
Demerara, British Guiana, 10,760 lbs.; Dron- 
theim, Sweden, 9,608 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 331,- 
140 Ibs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 5,000 Ibs,; Havana, 
Cuba, 15,714 Ibs.; Hull, England, 383,401 lIbs.; 
Kingston, W, .E, 1,800 Ibs.; La Guayra, 
Venezula, 27,071 lbs.; Leith, Scotland, 75,040 
Ibs.; Liv erpool, England, 381,932 Ibs.; London, 
England, 644,483 Ibs.; Malta, Island of, 5,600 
Ibs.; Marseilles, France, 24 030 Ibs.; Marti- 
nique, W. I., 8,900 Ibs.; Newcastle, England, 
31,360 Ibs.; Palermo, Sicily, 34,615 lbs.; Port: 
Limon, C. R., 1,700 Ibs.; Port of Spain, W. 1., 
104,837 Ibs.; Puerto Mexico, Mexico, 1,000 
Ibs.; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 9,380 lbs.; St. 
Thomas, W. I., 6.612 lbs.: Santa Marta, Colom- 
bia, 1,050 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 78,958 _Ibs.; 
Sierre Leone, Africa, 10,478 lbs.; Taltal, Chile, 
1,800 Ibs.; Tumaco, Colombia, 1,508 Tbs. ; 
Turks Island, Bahamas, 2,628 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 15,482 Ibs. 

PORK.—Azua, W. I., 69 bbls.; Bergen, Nor- 
way, 25 bbls.; Bridgetown, W. L, 79 bbils.; 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 100 bbls.; "Demerara, 
British. Guiana, 80 bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 20 
bbls.; Liverpool, England, 15 tes., 75 bbls.; 
Port -of Spain, W. L, 68 bblis.;, St.Thomas, 
W. L, 21 bbls:; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 15 
bbls. 

PICKLED PORK.—Havana, Cuba, 50 bxs. 

PORK HEADS.—Azua, W. L., 39 bbls.; 
Bridgetown, W. I., 17 tes.; Demerara, British 
Guiana, 8 bbls.; Martinique, W. 1., 10 bbls. 

PORK LIPS.—Demerara, British Guiana, 
16 bbls. 

PORK TAILS.—Colon, Panama,: 8 « bbls.; 
Demerara,. British Guiana, 10 bbls., 60 tes. 

SAUSAGE.—Azna, W. L., 142 pa.; Gibraltar, 
Spain, 270 -bxs.; Liverpool. England, 20 pa.; 
London, England. 20. pa.; Marseilles, Eratice, 
20. es.;. Oran, “Algeria, 100 es. 
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EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE. 
by the 
vessels, 


Export information fs ‘held back 
Government for 30 days after clearance of 
presumably to preyent interference with ship- 
ments by warring nations. | 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported cleared up to November 10, 1914: 

BEEP.—Azua, W. I., 12 bbls.;° Bridgetown, 
W. L., 33 bbls.; Cayenne, British Guiana, 10 
bbls.; Christiania, Norway, 5 bbls.; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 200 bbls.; Demerara, British 


Guiana, 40: bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 8 bbls.;: 
Liverpool, England, 10 tes.; Port of Spain, 
W. L, 13 bls.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 22 
bbls. 

FRESH MEATS.—Colon, Panama, 79,886 
Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 2,533 lbs.; Liverpool, 


England, 580,784 Ibs. 


FROZEN BEEF.—London, 


England, 5,329 
881 Ibs. 


OLEO OIL.—Bergen, Norway, 1,490 tes.; 
Christiania, Norway, 175 tcs.; Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 370 tes.; Liverpool, England, 265 
tes.; London, England, 1,350 tes.; Malmo, 
Sweden, 100 tes.; Piraeus, Greece, 91 tes.; 


Salonica, Turkey, 16 tes. 
OLEOMARGARINE.— 
10,140 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 13,030 lbs.; King- 
ston, W. IL. 1,500 lbs.; Malmo, Sweden, 400 
tes.; St. Thomas, W. I., 3,100 lbs. 
TALLOW.—Azua, W. I., 10,866 lbs.; 
rara, British Guiana, 3,945 Ibs.; Kingston, 
W. L., 2,325 Ibs.; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
4,437 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 3,104 Ibs. 
TONGUES,.—Liverpool, 
London, England, 50 pa. 
CANNED MEATS.—Azua, W. L., 66 pa.; 
Batavia, Java, 200 pa., 113 es.; Bristol, Eng- 
land, 279 es.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 15 
pa.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 250 pa., 300 es 
Demerara, British Guiana, 35 cs., 20 pa.; 
Havana, Cuba, 27 pa.; Hull, England, 134 es.; 
Liverpool, England, 46 pa.; London, England, 
60,104 Ibs., 355 pa.; Newcastle, England, 195 
es.; Port of Spain, W. I., 128 pa.; Rangoon, 
Burma, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 29 pa. 
%, 


———o—____ 


EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
[EDITOR'S NOTE.- 
by the 
vessels, 


Bridgetown, W. L., 


Deme- 


England, 65 ¢s.; 


75 es.; 


Export information is held back 
Government for 30 days after clearance of 
presumably to prevent interference with ship- 
ments.by warring nations. ] 
Exports of dairy products from New York 
reported cleared up to November 10, 1914: 
Butter.—Azua, W. I., 2,772 Ibs.; Callao, 
Peru, 480 Ibs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 500 
Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 3,763 Ibs.; Ciudad Boli- 
var, Venezuela, 1,678 lbs.; Demerara, British 
Guiana, 2,900 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 1,204 Ibs.; 
Kingston, W. I., 289 lbs.; La Guayra, Vene- 
zuela, 3,949 lbs.; Port of Spain, W. I., 2,000 
Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 936 Ibs. 
EGGS.—Liverpool, England, 
London, England, 5,613 
ages. 
CHEESE.- 
town, W. I., 
Ibs. ; 


3,300 cases: 
cases and 400 pack- 


Azua, W. I., 
1,095 Ibs.: 
Havana, Cuba, 

W. T.. 1,496 Ibs.; 
Ibs.; London, 
Spain, W. I., 


1,710 Ibs.; 
Colon, 


Bridge- 
Panama, 1,010 
5,482 lbs.; Kingston, 
Liverpool, England, 58,984 
England, 19,593 Ibs.; Port of 
2,950 Ibs. 
——o—_—. 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


New York, December 11.—Foreign commer- 
cial exchange rates, so far as quoted, are as 
follows: 

London— 
Bankers’ 60 days 4.841% 
Cable transfers 


4.8814 @4.884% 
4.8714 @4.87% 
4.841% 


Demand sterling 
Commercial, 60 
Paris— 
Commercial, 
Commercial, 


days.. 


90 days 
60 days 


No quotations. 
No quotations. 


Commercial, sight 5.20 

ge RE hae fs 35.12% 

Bankers’ checks ........ 5.13% 
Berlin— 

Commercial, sight «sees. No quotations. 

Bankers’ sight ........ 91% 

Ce SOE OED: cccccccecscscn Ue 
Antwerp— 

Commercial, 60 days......... No quotations. 

GE oceccacdemede’ No quotations. 

RS No quotations. 
Amsterdam— 

Commercial, sight ........... 40% 

a rere 40% 
Copenbagea— 

Checks beVee webilivddecoetoss 25% 





THE, 


‘NATIONAL 


EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 

Exports of commodities irom New’ York’ to 
foreign 9 for.the week ending . oe 
4, 1914. as shown by, AL. Rus- 
sell’s report, are as- follows:--~ 

Cottonseed oil, 10,621 bbls.; bacon and 
3,920,225 pounds; : ‘beef,’ 1,591 ~ bbls. / 
2,328 barréls; Iard, 5,139,744 pounds; 
cil cake, 2,173,500 pounds. 


December 


hams, 
pork, 


[Owing to the order of the ‘Treasury De- 
partment, details of shipments: by vessels and 
destination are withheld for 30 days, but the 
totals for the week are indicated.] 


—-—- e—_—_ 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 


Exports of domestic livestock and dressed 
beef from United States and Canadian ports 
for the week ending 1914, are 
reported as follows: 


December 5, 


Beef, 
Port. Cattle. qrs. 
Prom New York ..occccccccevecs -- 
a. eee -- -— 
From Philadelphia .............. = — 
ee — ~ 
From Montreal ........cceeeee- = - 


Sheep. 


WORE ac ccccccvccccccscevegercs —_ _ 
Total last week ........+ /wdmeee — — 


WESTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, IIl., 


December 9.—The market for 


animal ammoniates continues nominally un- 
changed as far as the asking prices of the 


but 
number of sales have been made at materi- 
ally lower figures, but these are confidential 
terms, and it is impossible to ascertain just 
how low these prices may have been. The 
nominal quotation is still about $2.90 for 


larger producers is concerned, quite a 


blood, $2.70 and 10c. for tankage, but these 
prices could very likely be shaded with a 


bid, as outside packers are offering freely 
at considerably less than this equally desir- 
able product. 

The lower grades of tankage and air-dried 


renderer’s stock, also garbage tankage, are 
being pressed for sale at low prices, but it 


seems almost impossible to interest buyers, 
except an occasional car to fill in some im- 
mediate requirements. (Complete quotations 
will be found on page 39.) 


— 
GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, December 10.--Quotations on green 


and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 
8@10 lbs. ave., 1234 


124%@124e.; 12 


tegular Hams-—Green, 
@12Y,c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
@14 lbs. ave., 12@12%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 
11% @12%e.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 113544@11%%e. 
Sweet pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 12%,.@13c.:; 10 
@12 lbs. ave., 125%,@123%4¢.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 
12144@12%e.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 124,@12%c.; 
18@20 lbs. ave., 12@12%c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 13 

@1314e.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 12%,.@13c.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 12%,@13c.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 12',@ 
12%c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave.. 1254@ 
12%c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 124%6@12%4c¢.; 18@20 
Ibs, ave., 12144@12%c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 11% 
@ 12¢, 
Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 10@ 
1014¢.: 6@8 Ibs. ave., 94 @9%{ce.; 8@10 Ibs. 
ave., 9@94c 10@12 Ibs. ave., 9@9\%e. 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 104%@10%¢.; 
6@8 lbs. ave., 954@9%c.; 8@10 lhs. ave., 93% 
@9',c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 93, @9%e. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 14c.; 
8@10 lbs. ave., 133%,¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 1344¢.; 
12@ 14 lbs. ave., 131%4¢.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 13c. 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 14@14\%c.; 8@ 
10 lbs. ave., 134%4@13%ce.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
13%, @13%e.; 12@14 lbs. ave. 13@13\4c.; 
14@16 Ibs. ave., 12%, @13c. 


Picnic 
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FRESH. MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 


Imports of foreign fresh beef into the port 
of’ New York during the past week totaled 
17,459 quarters, compared to 15,817 quarters 
last week and nothing two weeks ago. Mut- 
totaled 3,387 sheep and 6,975 
lamb carcasses, compared to 3,099 sheep and 
8,116 lambs last week. There were also 1,000 
cases of ox tongues and 575 packages of 
beef cuts. Offal imports totaled 2,904 pack- 
There were also 2,600 bags of bones 
and bone dust, 541 tierces of tallow and 328 
bags of fertilizer material. All arrivals were 
from South America. 

a an 


IMPORTS OF FRESH BEEF. 

For the week ending December 5, 1914, the 
Government reports imports of fresh beef at 
the port of New York amounting to 3,210,500 
Ibs., the average value according to estimates 
from the manifests being 10 cents per pound. 
This includes not only the dressed beef, but 
offal and pieces as well. The previous week’s 
imports totaled 1,226,700 Ibs., value averaged 
at 10.5 cents per pound. 


— 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to December 11, 1914, show 
that exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To Europe, 140,494 quarters; to North 
America, 18,299 quarters. The previous 
week’s exports were as follows: To Europe, 
48,843 quarters; to North America, 36,560 
quarters. 


ton imports 


ages. 


— 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending Decem- 











ber 5, 1914, with comparisons: 
PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, '14, 
To— Dec. 5, Dec. 6, to Dec. 5, 
1914. 1913. 1914. 
United Kingdom. . 25 277 633 
REE Sviswcnut) | eeekdie 175 425 
So. & Cen. Am... 171 295 580 
West Indies 1,042 1,118 2,230 
sr. No. Am. Col.. 1,780 1,936 2,886 
ee 3,018 3,801 6,747 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 4,044,172 25 27,682,897 
Continent ococe 1,060,000 20,525 4,769,485 
So. & Cen. Am.. 101,600 167,000 296,375 
West Indies .... 55,875 369,800 159,550 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 33,125 ona 36,273 
UNE. -ccomnalinnaece 6, 096, 422 6,811,850 32,944,582 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 5,109, £10 21,899,628 
Continent Pte r DE 25,763,010 
So. & Cen. Am.. 1,207,638 
West Indies z 839,150 
Br. No. Am. Col. 42,560 
Other countries .. 9,200 

















ME *eacecods 8,811,148 49,761,186 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WBEK’S EXPORTS. 
From Pork, bbls. Meats, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
a MO sévecs 2,290 3,980,475 7,031,000 
eee b% 1,384,947 E 
Philadelphia re eT 
New Orleans .... 728 75,000 
DEN <caneeecs  cendess 656,000 
Total week ..... ss 3,018 ~ 6,096,422 9,797,750 
Previous week 2,023 7,885,450 8,846,704 
Two weeks ago.. 1,256 6,292,700 7.049 226 
Cor. week last y’r 3,801 6,811,850 §,811,148 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Nov. 1, Same time 


to Dee. 5, ’14. last year. Changes. 
Pork, Ibs. ... 1,349,400 2,243,600 Dec. 894,200 


Meats, Ibs. 
Lard, Ibs. 


. 82,944,582 31,218,625 Inc. 1,725,957 

. 49,761,186 44,750,533 Inc. 5,010,653 
“ea Sra 

OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


[Subject to change. Quotations given are shillings 
per ton and cents per 100 Ibs.) 








Liver- Glas- Rotter- Copen- 

pool. gow. dam. hagen. 
Beef, tierces ........ 30sh. 35sh. 50c. 75sh. 
te <csccuheltans 26¢ 29¢e. 50c. 60c. 
EE «den dhs cevas0o% 30sh. 50c. T5sh. 
Lard, tierces .......- 30sh. 50c. 7T5sh. 
Canned meats ........ 30sh. 40c. 7T5sh. 
ero rrr rere 60sh. T5e. 100sh. 
NE Rewwsacnocages 30sh. 50ec. T5sh. 
Pork, barrels ........ 30sh. 50c. 75sh. 





No rates to Hamburg. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—Although there have been. ru- 
mors of lower prices as concerning the local 
illow market, no confirmation has been ob- 
ined, and, as a rule, the list quotations 
<llow™ no special change. The- hand-to-mouth 
ving of ‘consumers, evidently, has caused a 
iiore bearish feeling. in some circles. 

At the same time much is heard of the sold- 
up position of makers 
eemingly precludes an immediate decline. It 


local tallow which 
is understood that the present season of ‘the 
year, as in other years, is against a change 
of importance in the status of the tallow 
market. 

A firmer market at London again had sym- 
pathetic influence here, especially in quarters 
where it was feared that the Western heavi- 
ness in low grade tallows would spread to 
other At the auction sale 
950 casks offered, of 850 
were taken at prices unchanged to 6d. ad- 


centres. London 


there were which 
vance. 

The the 
vessels, which have been raiding commercial 


destruction of some of German 


boats in the South Atlantic, was commented 
upon by advocates of lower prices, the theory 
being that South American tallow would again 
move more freely to other countries. 

Prime city here was quoted at 6c. nomi- 
nal, and city specials at 634e. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The demand from com- 
pound lard makers slackened slightly, and 
prices eased a trifle in consequence. The pres- 
ent basis is from 10% @1lec. 

OLEO OIL.—The market has again been 
very quiet, with business almost entirely do- 
mestic. Small lots for export are reported 
from time to time. Export trade is unimpor 
tant. Extras are quoted at New York, 14@ 
14%4e. 





SEE PAGE 29 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 





GREASES.—The market is very quiet, but 
good greases are very steady and not pressed 
for sale. Quotations are nominal, as follows: 
Yellow, 54%,.@6%e. nom.; bone, 53%4@6e. nom.; 
house, 534 @57%&e. nom. 

COCOANUT OIL.— The trading is very 
quiet, but owing to the small stocks and the 
firmness of oil on the other side, values are 
held with great tenacity. Considerable oil is 
in transit and this will help the situation. 
Quoted: Cochin, 14% @15c.: arrival—; Cey- 
lon, 11@12¢.; shipment, - 

PALM OIL.—Business is very light, but 
the market is firm on all foreign oils. Sup- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


plies are very small. Prime red spot, 7@8c.; 
to arrive, —; Lagos spot, 8@8'%,Qc.; to arrive, 
—; palm kernel, 12c.; shipment, —. 
NEATSFOOT OIL.—Tiading has’been quiet 
with sales in’ small lots. Offerings are light. 
For 20 cold test, 96@97c.;. 30 do., 88e.; 40 


do., water white, 80@82¢.; low grade off 
yellow, 63c. 

CORN OIL.—DBemand is quiet;‘but with 
limited. output values are veiy © steady. 


Prices quoteu at £5.,0@5.35 in car jots. 
SOYA BEAN: GIL.—riage fis again been 
quiet with prices unchanged.” spot is quoted 
at 5\\c. 
4, 


— age----— 


JOHN ASPEGREN HONORED. 
Mr. John Aspegren was inveigled into the 
Board of Managers’ room of the New York 
Produce Exchange on Thursday, absolutely 


unconscious of the konors te be’ showered 


upon him. 





JOHN ASPEGREN. 


A large 


members was present when ex-President E. R. 


and enthusiastic assemblage of 
Carhart, acting as spokesman, made it known 


that the members of the exchange desired 


to express their warm appreciation for the 
services rendered in past years by Mr. Aspe- 
gren, who untiringly served on various com- 
mittees and as office holder, ending in June 
last after a successful two years’ administra- 
tion as president. 

A handsomely engrossed set of resolutions, 
bound in book: form, was presented to Mr. 
\spegren. There was also an impressive sil- 
ver loving cup given to him. The recipient, 
tliough deeply affected, responded graciously 
int his speech of thanks. 

wee erenes 
DEATH OF E. H. DOUGHERTY. 

E. H. Dougherty, who founded the export 

provision house of E. H. Dougherty & Co., 


New York City, in 1874, died at his home 
in Hackensack, N. J., on Thursday. Mr. 
Dougherty, who was 73 years of age, had 


been prominent in the affairs of the New 
York 
larly identified with relief committee work. 


Produce Exchange, and was _ particu- 


He retired a year ago from the firm, which 
is still conducted under the old name by the 
surviving partner, Edward R. Carhart. 


——e-_—_ 


PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C, Zaun.) 


New York, December 10.—Wholesale prices 
in green and sweet pickled pork cuts in New 
York City are reported as follows: Pork 
loins, 14@15e.: green hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
l4c.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 14%c.; do., 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 13%%¢.; do., 18@20 Ibs. ave., 13c.; 
green clear bellies, 6@10 Ibs. ave., 14c.; do., 
10@12 Ybs. ave., l4c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
1314¢.; green rib bellies, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
3u%c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 13¢c.; S. P. clear 
bellies, 6@10 Ibs. ave., 14ce.; do., 10@12 Ibs. 
ave.. 14c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 13%4c.; S. P. 
rib bellies, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 14¢e.; do., 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 14¢.; S. P. hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
13%. ¢.: do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 13%4c.; do., 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 15c.; city dressed hogs, 114\c.; 
steam lard, 9%e. 

Western prices are as follows: Pork loins, 
$@10 Ibs. ave., 11@12¢.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
101,@ 1le.; do., 12@14 Ibs, ave., 10c.; do., 14 

ave., 10e.; skinned shoulders, 9146@ 


(Spevial 


OV VWs. 
l’e.: Boston butts. 104%,@l1le.; boneless butts, 
'1%,@12e.; neck bones, 4c.; spareribs, 9@ 
10¢.; lean trimmings, 10c.; regular trim- 
mings, 814¢.; kidneys, 5e.; tails, 7c.; livers, 
4c.; snouts, 5Y,c.; tenderloins, 24c, 

Tierce Goods: Pig tongues, 12%c.; 
tails, $20; hogs, 10¢. 


pig 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


({EDITOR’S NOTH.—The Government has instructed 
the Customs Service to withold all details of exports 
from the public for 30 days after clearance, so that 
shipments may not be interfered with by warring 
nations. This causes the omission of ports of destina- 
tion in some instances in the following table. Volume 
of exports and ports of shipment are given, however.) 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending December 10, 1914, and for the 
period since September 1, 1914, were as fol- 
lows : 





Week 
ending Since 
Dec. 10, Sept. 1, 
1914. 1914. 
From New York— Bbls. Bbls. 
Sg eh SS -= 681 
Bergen, Norway .......... — 1,615 
Bristol, England ......... _- 25 
Buenaventura, Colombia .. — 33 
Buenos Aires, A. R........ = 768 
Cape Town, Africa ........ — 92 
Christiania, Norway ...... — 300 
Colon, Panama ........... — 95 
Copenhagen, Denmark .... — 9,199 
Cristobal, Panama ........ — 273 
Demerara, British Guiana.. — 227 
IGG, DUMEY Svccceccceuses _ 398 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ -— 200 
Havana, Cuba .......00.. “= 566 
ere — 2,675 
OO errr _ 274 
WES Bnet s cneeccee - 303 
La Guaira, Venezuela...... — 3 
Liverpool, England ....... — 3,079 
London, England .......... — 8,875 
pO) Se ee -- 42 
Manchester, England ...... — 930 
Manzanillo, Cuba ......... —- 81 
Marseilles, France ........ ~- 285 
pS —&@ eee — 15 
Monte Cristi, San Dom..... — 214 
Montevideo, Uruguay ..... — 1,650 
Oe eee — 857 
Nassau, Bahamas .........  — 144 
EE. 3:4 Se cnventeokes — 8 
Pivaens, _Greees ... 00ccc.< oe — 130 
NE ae a 19 
Port au Prince, W.I....... — 5 
og SS eee — 16 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil...... — 450 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... -- 6,305 
i  —" & AP eee = 1 
San Domingo, S. D........ — 98 
eS ae -- 42 
Santiago, Cuba ........... — 364 
Er -- 158 
Sydney, Australia ........ — 10 
Trinidad, Island of........ ~- 12 
Ports not stated.........33,949 79,092 
Total 33,949 120,609 
From New Orleans— 
Bocas del Toro, Panama.... — 202 
Christiania, Norway....... — 5.775 
Frontera, Mexico ......... — 169 
Gothenberg, Sweden ...... 385 1,835 
a ee -— 925 
Progreso, Mexico ......... 350 625 
Vera Cruz, Mexico......... — 1,215 
, ES NER 735 10,746 
From Baltimore— 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ -- 155 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... — 281 
ihr bog enapeathniviary oa 436 
From Savannah— 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ _ 264 
Manchester, England ...... — 753 
SE had Bale do - 1,017 
From Norfolk— 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ — 200 
Liverpool, England ......... — 3,090 
London, England .......... -- 130 
Ports not stated. .. . 16. ce - = . 1302 
EE “GU cuvvcsascccccess —- 4,722 
From Mobile— ; 
Buenos’ Aires, A.“R-2..y. Bio 3990 
TOME IT: oc ccc ce een — 1;900° * 
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‘eali fron 4 SX 
Louisy Ne, Golk? Louisville, Ky. 
FLOYD & K STS. CABLE ADDRESS‘COTTONOI.. 
From all other ports— Dallas. 


DIN oi. Gouia o eenseon sins es - 2,327 


Mexico (including overland) — 1 
ER! hae valeaveseuines -- 2,328 
Week Same 

ending Since period 

Dec. 10, Sept.1, 1913. 

Recapitulation— Bbls. _Bbls. Bbls. 
From New York..... 33,949 120,609 68,154 
From New Orleans... 735 10,746 12,061 
From Galveston ..... —- a lll 
From Baltimore ..... ~- 436 425 
From Savannah ..... ~- 1,017 8,965 
From Newport News. — — 136 
From Norfolk ....... -- 4,722 8,055 


From San Francisco. . —— 43 21 


From Mobile ........ — 1,900 —— 
From all other ports. -- 2.328 33,012 
RO va Teccos se sae 34.684 141,801 110,940 
——-o___ 
SOUTHERN MARKETS 
Atlanta. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., Deeember 10.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil about steady at 36%%c., mills not 
offering. Meal firm at $22, f. o. b. mills, 
though demand is temporarily light. Hulls 
in poor demand at $4, f. o. b: mills. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., December 10.—Cottonseed 
oil weak; prime crude, 38c. Prime 8 per cent. 
meal. firm at $23.50@24. Hulls strong at $5, 
loose. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., December 10,—Crude cot- 
tonseéd oil steady, offerings light; 361,c. bid, 
3714c. asked. Prime meal, 8 per cent., $24.75; 


7% per, cent.. meal, $24 short ton: 7 per 
cen ‘loose’ ¢dke, $21 short ton, ship’s side, 


‘heré. ‘Hulls, $6 loose, $8.50 sacked, New Or- 


leatis.* 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., December 10.—Prime crude 
cottonseed oil, 3614c. for December, 37e. for 
January; refined oil, 3914c. for December. 
Prime cake, $22@22.50 per short ton, f. o. b. 
Galveston; choice cake, $23.50. 


a 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, December 10.—The market on 
chemicals and soap supplies is quoted as fol- 
lows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, $1.50@1.60 
per 100 Ibs., basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. 
caustic soda, $1.75 per 100 Ibs.; 98 per cent. 
powdered caustic soda in bbls., 24%4,@2%4c. per 
Ib.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 80c. per 100 Ibs. 
basis 48 per cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate of 
soda, 95c. per 100 lIbs.; tale, 1144@1%e. per 
Ib.; silex, $15@20 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; mar- 
ble flour, $8 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; chloride of 
lime in casks 13,@2e. per lb. and bbls. 3c. 
per lb.; electrolytic caustic potash, 8@10c. 
per lb.; carbonate of potash, 8@10c. per Ib. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 7@8c. per Ib.; 
clarified palm oil in bbls., 8c. per Ib.; genu- 
ine Lagos palm oil, 8c. per lb.; palm kernel 
oil, 118,@12c. per Ib.; green olive oil, $1.05 
per gal.; yellow olive oil, $1@1.05 per gal.; 
green olive oil foots, 912@10c. per lb.; Ceylon 
cocoanut oil, 1114,@12c. per lb.; Cochin co- 
coanut oil, 15@16c, per Ib.; cottonseed oil, 
6@61,c. per lb.; Soya bean oil, 54@5'4e. 
per lb.; prime city tallow at 6%c. per Ib.; 
corn oil, 5.75@5.85e. per Ib. 

House grease, 53,@6c. per lb.; brown 
grease, 54,@5%,c. per lb.; oleo stearine, 11@ 
12c. per lb.; yellow packer’s grease, 53,c. per 
lb. 


a 


Is there something -you* want to know 


«badly, that yon remember reading in The 


National Provisioner, but yon can’t recall the 
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the paper, and then you'll have it’ handy and 
won’t have to ‘waste time writing for it. Our 
new binder costs but-$1;- “Ask us about it. 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is official Organ “Of the Interstate “Cottonseed Gashere associations’ the Texas Cottonseed Crusherg’ 
Association, South Cerolitte Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Asebcidtion, are 
the Mississippi Cettonseed: ener Association, 


ws 


The Supply—Very Bearish Cotton Crop Esti+ 
mate—Oil Values Naturally Reflect This 
—Sentiment Again Turns, and Lower 
Prices Spoken of—Immense Oil Crush 
Probable. 


The oil trade, and practically the whole of 
the cotton trade, received a shock when the 
Government Report was issued showing that 
the outturn for the past season has greatly 
exceeded any recorded prior to this time. 
An unprecedented crush of oil had been 
counted on, but no such quantity as is sug- 
gested by these official figures. As a result, 
cotton oil values naturally declined, and the 
bulls in the market 
fensive. 

Assuming that the Crop Reporting Bureau 
has been successful in gathering correct in- 
formation, there are available 15,966,000 
bales of cotton. From the standpoint of the 
oil industry, the amount of linters that will 
be received has little to do with calculations. 
A year ago the crop was 14,186,000 bales, 
and the previous record, in 1911-12, was 15,- 


were put on the de- 


WEEKLY «. REVIEW. . 


In attempting to icriicest ‘the amotnt of 
oil to be efushed-this season, much .depends 
upon the amount of seed that has been and 
remains to be sent to the mills. If the war 
continues, and cotton. prices_do not improve, 
it is a certainty that the cotton area will be 
reduced—perhaps from 10 to 30 per cent., and 
in instances a more drastic curtailment will 
be seen. On this theory, seed that would 
erdinarily go into the ground, for planting or 
for fertilizer, has to be sold or wasted. Of 
course, there will be crop diversification, and 
this will care for a certain amount of seed 
to be used for fertilizer. 

Seed values have much to do with the mar- 
keting of seed by holders at various times, 
but in this unusual era the price that can be 
obtained by the farmer will not be the sole 
or dominating influence in the percentage of 
crush. In previous years, seed has command- 
ed considerably more than has been paid this 
season, especially just following the out- 
break of the war, but since the quotation has 
risen to $18@22 per ton, as compared with 
the low price of $12@15. 


‘ 


seemingly not,one taken to favor either side, 


, the amount of crude oil to be obtained will 
approximate the prodigious total of 230,000,- 


0CO gallons,’ against 197,000,000 last year and 
202,000,000 gallons the previous high record 
season of 1911-12. ‘ 

In other words, counting fifty gallons of 
refined oil to a barrel, there shonld be 4,200,- 
000 barrels to be absorbed against 3,550,000 
in 1913-14 and 3,650,000 barrels in 1911-12. 
Refining losses have been averaging some- 
what less this year, and a trifling percentage 
has been allowed in consideration of this. 
The yield of seed has been placed at 40 gal- 
lons to the ton in this calculation. 

It is obvious that the maintenance of. cot- 
ton oil prices would tend to keep seed values 
at or above the $20 basis, and automatically 
increase the crush to: perhaps more than 75 
per cent. An average curtailment in acreage 
ot, say, more than 20 per cent. would have 
the same effect. The yielding qualities of the 
seed later in the season remain to be seen, 
but it would not seem enterprising to neglect 
the care of the seed, merely because there is 


690,000. Whether or not the official showing Accepting the previous few years as a an immense amount to be handled. 
of the last week represented an under-_ basis, the crush has varied from 71 to 79 There is no disposition to overlook the ab- 
estimate, through economic or inadvertent per cent. Allowing for a crush this year of sorption of cotton oil, nor the amount that 


causes, need not be discussed. 


75 per cent., purely as a theoretical basis, and 


might be received from the next year’s out- 
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turn, assuming that there will be a material 
diversification of crops and other influences, 
in the South, at the expense of the cotton 
that 
bullish 
long ago, on the prospects of export takings 
of possibly 400,000 barrels more than last 


crop. It is obvious, however, interests 


who were inflamed with ideas not 


year, and a domestic consumption of 200,000 
barrels more require greaier efforts to make 
their arguments effective, because, instead of 
having an oil supply of 400,000 barrels more 
than last 


barrels 


season, 


it promises to be 650,000 


greater, which some authorities say 


is a minimum surplus. 
Closing prices: 
Saturday, December 5. Spot, $5.92@6.05; 


December, $6@6.05; January, 4$6.09@6.10; 


March, 


$6.50@6.51; 


February, $6.18@6.22; S6.28@6.31; 


April, $6.37@6A41; sd 


si(@ 6.65. 


June, 
$6.59@6.60; July, $6 Futures closed 
2 to 14 
1.500, 


February, 


advance. Sales were: December, 
$6@5.90; January, 900, 
100, Mareh, 
6.30; May, 3,100, $6.55@6.50; June, 200, $6.61 
Total 
off, 


winter, $6.10; 


#6.10@6.08 ; 


$6.21: 1.700, $6.36@ 


@6.60; July, 1,100, $6.69@6.67. sales, 
$,600 off, 
reddish off, $5.45@6; 
$6.10; prime crude, 8. E., $4.93@5.07. 

Monday, Spot, 
December, $5.75@5.80; January, $5.91@5.92; 
February, $6@6.03; March, $6.10@6.12; April, 
May, $6.34@6.35; June, $644@ 
6.48; July, 36.55@6.56. 8 to 


bbls (rood $5.75: $5.60@6; 


summer, 


December 7. $5.75 @5.96; 


$6.20@ 6.22; 
Futures closed 
25 decline. 
@591l: March, 2.700, $6.25@ 6.09; April, 100, 
May, 6,000, $6.50@6.32; June, 200, $6.50 
(645; July, 1,000, $6.62@6.53. Total sales, 
12.500 bbls. Good off, $5.65@5.85; off, $5.40 
@5.80: reddish off, $5.30@5.80:; winter, $6@ 
7; summer, $6@7; prime crude 8, E., $4.87@5. 

Tuesday, December 8.—Spot, $5.85@6; De- 
cember, $5.85@5.86; January, $5.96@5.98; 
February, $6.06@6.09; March, $6.16@6.18; 
April, $6.25@6.26; May, $6.36@6.37; June, 
$6.40@6.46; July, $6.54@6.55. Futures closed 
10 advance to 4 decline. Sales were: Decem- 


Sales were: January, 2,500, $6.02 








ber, 1,000, $5.86@5.80; January, 2,200, 35.96 
@591; February, 200, $6.08; March, 2.100, 
$6.18@6.15; May. 4,700, $640@636; July. 
2 GOO, SE58Qa 6.52. Total sales, 12;:S00 bbls. 
Good off. $5.70@5.85: off. $5.40@5.85: red- 


dish off, $5.20 5.80; 
$647: prime crude S. E., $4.87d4.93. 

Wednesday, December 9.—Spot, 
December, $5.86@5.88; January, $5.96@5.98, 
February, $6.07@6.11; March, $6.17@6.18: 
April, $6.26@6.29; May, $6.37@6.38; June 
$6.47 @6.49; July, $6.56@6.57. Futures closed 


winter, $6477: summer, 


S$5.85@6: 


unchanged to 7 advance. Sales were: Janu- 
arv, 4.300, $6.04@5.97; March, 2,500, $6.21@ 
6.17; May, 3.000, $6.44@6.37; July, 4,200, 
$6.61@6.57. Total sales, 14,000 bbls. Good 
off. $5.70@5.88: off, $5.55@5.88: reddish off, 
$5.45@5.88: winter. $6@7: summer, $6@7; 


prime crude S. E., 34.93@5. 
Thursday, December 10. 
January, $5.84@5.87; 


March, %6.02@6.04, 


Spot, $5.76@5.89: 





December, 15.78; 


February, $5.92@5.96; 





April. $6.10@6.14; May, $6.25@6.26; June 
$6.30@6.39; July, $646@647. Futures closed 
10@17 decline. Sales were: January. 2.600, 
$5.97@5.86: Februarv, 100, $5.94: Mareh, 
- O00. SO.19@ 6.04: May. 6200, S6.5806.26;: 
june, 100, $6.48: July, 1.200, $6.57@6.50. 
Total sales. 12.300. Good off, $5.65@5.71;: 


winter, 
prime crude 8. 


reddish off, $35@ 5.60; 


S5.W@T: 


off, $5.50@ 5.65: 
$5.90@7: summer, 
E., $4.93 nom. 





SEE PAGE 29 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


Possibilities of Increasing Our Trade in Those Countries 
By Erwin W. Thompson, Commercial Agent U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


[EDITOR'S _NOTE.—This is the twenty-third in- 
stalment of a report by Commercial Agent Erwin W. 
Thompson vo the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce on the trade conditions affecting cottonseed 
products and their competitors in Northern Europe. 
Mr. Thompson, who is a recognized trade authority, 
both technically and commercially, has just returned 
from a year's study of European trade conditions. 
His report will be of almost as much interest to meat 
producers and the meat trade as to the cvuttonseed 
products industry. } 


HARD FATS. 

Assuming a north European output of 580,- 
000 metric tons of margarin, for which 150,000 
tons of liquid oils are used, there remains 
When 
the United States was able to export unlim- 


to be found 347.500 tons of hard fat. 


ited supplies of neutral lard, oleo stock and 
cleo oil at low prices, held in check by a large 
potential supply in Argentina and Australia, 
and at the time when only 100,000 tons were 
needed, the problem was to find buyers of the 
finished product rather than sellers of raw 
material. 

The continually advancing prices of animal 
fats, caused by an accelerating world demand. 
has forced home the fact that the existence of 
a substitute for natural butter. being based 
on a permanent shortage of animal fat in one 
rest firmer foundation than 


form, must on a 


that afforded by another form. Otherwise the 
substitute itself would only be a makeshift 
for postpening the date of the famine. 
Impelled by a common necessity, European 
makers of artificial butter have turned atten- 
tion to the use of hard vegetable fats and 
the 


compounds. 


have instituted a propaganda for con- 


sumption of purely vegetable 
This has been a peculiarly easy and effective 
campaign which, though primarily of course 
based on purely selfish motives, has been 
made to assume the form of abstract vege- 
tarianism. This has had the effect not only 
eY permitting the use of cheaper vegetable 
hard fats, but of actually advancing the cause 
of artificial butter in general, on the ground 
that it is healthful than the 


which, aside from being an animal product, is 


more natural, 


sometimes undoubtedly made under insani- 


tary conditions. 


Copra Oil. 

Copra oil is the most popular vegetable in- 
gredient of margarin; in fact, a considerable 
quantity of specially refined copra oil is put 
up in small packages and sold pure, without 
the addition of soft 
though harder more brittle than 


any oil. This product, 


and 


and not so acceptable for table uve, makes 


butter 
avery fine cooking fat. It was first exploited 
iit Marseilles in 1905, just after the installation 


of a new refining process that served to lift 


copra oil out of the soap class into the edible. 

The original product was known as “vege- 
taline,” and is still being made in Marseilles, 
on an increasing scale, said now to amount 
to 50,000 tons per year. Similar products are 
being made on a smaller scale in Germany, 
the Netherlands, Denmark and Englend. <A 
recent modification of the process is said to 
consist in passing the fat through successive 
pairs of heavy iron rolls, kneading it into a 
more tender and butter-like consistency; but 
it is obviously cheaper to make it into mar- 
garin by churning with softer oils, and this 
is the usual method. 

Fully half of the margarin now made in 


Europe is called “vegetable butter,” or some 


equivalent, and there is every sign that this 
proportion will grow if the vegetable fats are 
available. A large number of fancy names 
have been coined for these products, with the 
intention of suggesting 


vegetable origin. 


Some of these are: “Vegetaline,’ “Vega,” 
“Plantall,” “Palmin,” ‘“Palmata,” “Palm- 


koenig,” “Cocosa,” “Cocozetta,” “Cocosin.” 
All of this sudden demand has had the ef- 
The 


ad- 


fect of advancing the price of the oil. 


copra from which it is made has also 


vanced and has stimulated the exploitation 
As it re- 
cocoanut 


of numerous cocoanut plantations. 


quires some seven years for a 
plantation to come into full bearing, there 
may be a shortage of oil in the interim. Most 
of the margarin manufacturers have been ac- 
quiring oil control 


mills where they may 


their own raw material. Some of them are 


acquiring cocoanut plantations or planting 
new ones, 

According to American Consul Charles K. 
Moser, at Colombo, Ceylon, about 65 trees 
may be grown on an acre. Each full-bearing 
tree should produce 40 nuts per year, or 2,600 
nuts an acre. Buyers in Ceylon pay $20 to 
#28 per 1,000 for the nuts delivered to ware- 
house. When these 2,600 nuts are cut up and 
dried in the sun and shelled they make about 
half a ton of copra. The price of copra varies 
eccording to quality all the way from $100 
tw $125 per ton of 2,000 pounds, delivered at 
European ports. Freight ranges from $5 to 
$8 per ton. 


The world’s supply of exported copra has 


been about as follows, in metric tons: 1896, 
116,500; 1901, 131,900; 1906, 211,000; 1912, 
476,000; 1913, 490,600. Messrs. Bigland & 
Co., of Liverpool, estimate the output for 
1913 as follows, in metric tons: Malabar, 
37.500; Java, 80400; Macassar, 30,500; San- 
vir, Menado, ete., 27400; Padang, 18,300; 
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ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Building 
EXPORTERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


We issue the only Daily Printed Market Letter on Cotton Seed Oil in this .country. 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR © 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON OIL REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA. — AND — THE GULF & VALLEY C. 0. COMPANY, LTD, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Will be pleased to quote prices on all grades of Refined Cotton Seed in barrels or loose in buyers or sellers tank cars, f. 0, b. refinery 


or delivered anywhere in this country or Europe. 


BROKERS 


Sent free of charge to our regular customers. 


NEW YORK GITY 


ON THE NEW YORK 
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Straits, 91,500; Manila, 
76,000; South Sea, 71,000; total. 490,600. 


The crush of imported copra for 1912 was 


Ceylon, 58.000; 


approximately as follows, in metric tons: 
Germany, 182,000; France, 153.000; United 
Kingdom, 30,000; Denmark, 26,000; Nether- 


lands, 24,000; Belgium, 18,000; others, 19,000; 
total Europe, 452,000; United States, 28,000; 
total crush, 480,000. 

In addition to the above, the producing 
140,000 
tons, making a total of 620,000 tons of copra 
erushed. At 


countries themselves crushed about 
a yield of 60 per cent., this 
would make the world’s supply of copra oil 
372,000 tons. this, Zanzibar and 
some of the other less important cocoanut- 
growing countries make an unknown quan- 
tity (perhaps 5,000 tons) of oil by boiling out 
This 
“cocoanut” oil 
tu distinguish it from copra oil, and is con- 


Besides 


the fresh, undried meats of cocoanuts. 
kind is sometimes known as 
sidered to be the very finest that is made. 
At present there is some little confusion 
in the nomenclature of these products. Oil 
expressed from copra is often called cocoanut 
oil, and “butter,” from 
The refined oil sold pure for 


sometimes cocoanut 
its consistency. 
cooking is sometimes called cocoanut butter, 
«s are also some of the vegetable margarins. 
Palm Oil and Palm-Kernel Oil. 
Several other palm-tree nuts and fruits are 
The 


use 


available for good, hard margarin fats. 
immediate 
Until within the last two 
or three years this oil has been considered as 


most promising preduct for 
is palm-kernel oil. 


fit only for soap: but it is now fast being 
made edible and is coming into use as a sub- 
This has had the effect 
of advancing the price in Europe from $60 
per short ton in 1908 to $92 in 1914. As both 
cils are products of palm trees, the public is 


stitute for copra oil. 


heing led to call them all cocoanut oil, or 
simply nut oils. The popular advertising slo- 


ean for vegetable margarin in England is 
nuts and milk.” 

Palm kernels are shipped principally from 
\Vest Africa, where they are prepared by the 
natives in a most crude and laborious man- 


kernels 
neh long and three-eighths inch in diameter. 


ner. These are about five-eighths 
he oil palm (Eleis guineensis, and some 
thers) grow wild in many varieties on most 
opical seacoasts, but to the greatest extent 
on the west and southwest coasts of Africa. 
Its datelike fruit, about 114 inches long and 
three-fourths inch in diameter, 
ead at’ the top of the tree. 
tains 1,500 to 2,000 fruits. 


grows in a 


Each head con- 


About five of these heads may be cut from 
a tree in the course of a year, The native 
the tree the The 
whole heads with attached stems are thrown 


climbs and cuts stem. 
into a pit in the earth and allowed to fer- 
ment, after which the fruit is pulled off and 
trampled under foot in a bin until the pulp 
is loosened. It is then transferred to a large 
kettle of water and boiled. 

When the 
native squeezes the pulp in his hands, allow- 
ing the watery oil and the then separated 
nut to drop into the The 
thrown away. When cooler the palm oil is 
skimmed from the top of the pot and the 
kernels the Not 
than one-third of the available oil is 
obtained by this method. 


mass is somewhat cooled the 


pot. pulp is 


recovered from bottom. 
more 
The nuts are al- 
lewed to dry in the sun and are finally 
crushed by hand to get the kernels, which are 
sacked and shipped, principally to Hamburg 
and Liverpool, where they are pressed hy- 
draulically or extracted by solvents, making 
“palm-kernel oil,” 
guished from the native-made “palm oil” as 


which must be distin- 
described above. 

If palm oil were properly made by machin- 
ery from ripe fruit in the country of its 
growth, it would be a most acceptable hard 


fat for margarin, especially valuable in 
America on account of its orange color, which 


would make naturaly colored margarin. 
Some machinery has lately been installed on 
the African coast for the purpose of making 
edible palm oil from the fruit, and at the 
same time recovering the nuts and cracking 
them by machinery to obtain kernels for ex- 
port. 

Different varieties of palms in different 
countries and even in the same country pro. 
duce fruit, oil and kernels in widely different 
cegrees. 


The annual production of an aver- 
age West African oil palm is about 5 heads, 


of a total weight of 115 pounds, and bearing 
in all 8,000 fruits. The total weight of the 
fruits is 80 pounds. The pulp forms 30 per 
cent. of the fruit and the nut 70 per cent. 
The palm oil content of the pulp is 60 per 
cent., or 18 per cent. of the whole fruit. The 
kernel forms 17 per cent. of the nut, or 11.9 
per cent. of the whole fruit, and the palm- 
kernel oil forms 50 per cent. of the kernel, 
or 5.95 per cent. of the whole fruit. 

Thus, 80 pounds of fruit from one tree 
would contain 14.4 pounds of palm oil and 
9.52 pounds of palm kernels, which contain 
4.76 pounds of palm-kernel oil; in all 19.16 
pounds of oil. By native methods, only a 
third of the total palm oil is obtained, but 
with modern machinery fully 90 per cent. of 
the whole may be extracted from the pulp, 
as is now being done from the kernels in 
Europe. 

The Future of Palm Oil. 

European palm-kernel oil is worth at the 
mills about 8% cents per pound, and African- 
made palm oil, 6 to 7 
European ports. 


delivered at 
Palm oil for soap is com- 
mercially classed as “hard” (or Salt Pond) 
and “soft” (or Lagos). Hard oil in this sense 
sells at the lower price because its extra 
hardness is due to excess of free fatty acids 
and consequent low percentage of glycerin, 
which is a valuable by-product. Glycerin to 
the extent of 9 to 10 per cent. may be ob- 


cents 


tained from soft oil, as against 1 to 2 per 
cent. from hard. If palm oil were properly 
made it should be worth as much as palm- 
kernel oil, or possibly more, because the neu- 
tral oil (not made hard by free fatty acids) 
soldifies at 88 to 102 degs. Fahr. against 73 
to 75 degs. Fahr. for palm-kernel oil. It is 
in fact of about the same hardness as the 
copra oil that sells at 9 to 11 cents. 

Here is a promising field for exploitation. 
In 1911 the principal exports (probably 85 to 
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90 per cent. of the world’s total) were as 
follows in metric tons: Palm kernels—from 
Sierra Leone, 43,600; from the Gold Coast, 
13,500; from southern Nigeria, including La- 
gos, 179,000; total, 236,100; palm oil—from 
Sierra Leone, 2,700; from the Gold Coast, 
6,000; from southern Nigeria, including La- 
gos, 79,500; total, 88,200. 

If 90 per cent. of the oil contained in the 
fruit were extracted, there would be about 
11/3 times as much palm oil as kernel from 
the same fruit, so that if only the fruit cor- 
responding to the kernels in the foregoing 
exports were properly worked there should 
result 314,800 tons of good palm oil, worth 
8 cents per pound, instead of 88,200 tons, 
worth 6% cents. But, besides this, there are 
many square miles of undeveloped wild palm 
trees that would furnish additional oil and 
kernels, and still other areas on which new 
trees could be planted. 

The following is an estimate of the palm- 
kernel crush of Europe (perfect accuracy is 
not attainable,.on account of considerable re- 
shipments from ports of original entry) : 





1911, 1912. 1913. 

Countries. Metric Metric Metric 

tons. tons. tons. 

GR. vcnccecvoatues 250,664 261,408 235,917 
United Kingdom (esti- 

NED 8k ccepeccocces 10,000 10,000 10,000 
POE . kcéipssbees cance 3,086 3,502 2,736 
Others (estimated) .... 10,000 20,000 30,000 

Total kernels ...... 273,750 294,910 278,653 
Oil made (estimated 45 

GOR). ocasdccdrovccenes 123,188 132,710 125,394 
Equivalent, 53-gal. bbls. 677,500 729,900 689,700 

In spite of the great advance in demand 


and price the amount of palm kernels coming 
on the market does not materially increase, 
and probably will not until the introduction 
of machinery for making palm oil in Africa 
that will yield kernels as a by-product. 


Shea-Nut Oil. 


Another source of edible hard fat not yet 
of any commercial importance, but which is 
apparently capable of great development, is 
the shea nut, from a tree (Butyrospermum 
parkii) growing wild in great abundance in 
nerthern Nigeria. In 1909 about 10,000 tons 
of nuts were exported and 300 tons of “shea 
butter,” or oil boiled out by the natives, 
but since then exports have decreased. Un- 
like the oil palm, this tree grows preferably in 
the interior and would thus be somewhat 
more expensive to exploit. About 50 per 
cent. of the fresh fruit is nut. The nut dries 
to about 32 per cent. and decorticates to 20 
per cent.. The dry, decorticated kernel con- 
tains 40 per cent, to 50 per cent. oil, so that 
the oil yield from original fruit is 8 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. The oil is of about the same 
hardness as palm oil. 


Summary of Hard Vegetable Fats. 


Taking the world’s production of cocoanut 
and copra oil at 377,000 metric tons, and de- 
ducting the amount estimated as used in the 
United States at 38,000, and other countries 
30,000, there remain for Europe 309,000 and 
north Europe 200,000. Palm-kernel oil made 
in north Europe amounts to 125,000 tons, not 
more than 40,000 tons of which is made 
edible, so that the total supply of hard vege- 
table fats for margarin is 240,000 tons. This 
might increase to 300,000 in 1914. Out of the 
347,000 tons of hard fat used in 1913, 204,000 
was vegetable. The vegetable hard fat.used 
in 1914 may amount to 300,000 tons, the total 
visible supply. 
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This intensifies and perpetuates the war 
with the soap kettle. Soap will always use 
some proportion of these fats, but it cannot 
keep the pace set by margarin. These inter- 
ests will have to co-operate to extend the 
sources of supply and to divide the qualities 
and kinds in the interest of final mutual 
economies. This may tend toward turning 
most of the animal fats to soap. . In any case 
there will certainly be a wider exploitation 
of tropical sources of various palm-tree oils. 

(To be continued.) 


— 


THE SOUTH, THE WAR, COTTON AND 
COLD STORAGE. 
(Geo. D. Lowe in “Tce.”) 


“There will come a day,” wrote a South- 
ern economist more than ten years ago, 
“when cotton cannot be sold on the streets 
of any Southern market town. The long- 
expected general European war will be in 
progress at last and the commercial fabric of 
the civilized world will be shaken to its very 
foundations. Then,. when bitter experience 
has shown the Southern farmer that cotton 
is not cash, that it is merely a commodity as 
are other farm products, he will turn from 
his self-chosen and thankless task of clothing 
the world to the more profitable and comfort- 
able work of feeding the nation.” 

The day of prophesy dawned in this year of 
conflict 1914, and the first monarch to totter 
from his throne when empires clashed in arms 
was King Cotton, potentate of a distant em- 
pire whose inhabitants little reckoned that 
they had aught to do with Europe’s bloody 
battling. There were days and days when 
cotton had no standing in the commercial 
world, and no man was so reckless as to put 
a price upon the product that has kept the 
balance of trade in our favor for a half cen- 
tury and more. 

Year after year more Southern farmers 
have been breaking away from the tyranny of 
King Cotton, but one may safely venture that 
in early September thousands of disgusted 
Southrons swore by the Great Horn Spoon 
that they would never plant another cotton 
seed. “Needs must when the devil. drives,” 
so those who cannot abandon the crop will 
be forced to divide their allegiance, to grow 
corn and hay and oats, to raise hogs and cat- 
tle and sheep, to sell butter and milk and 
eggs. 

The South has been killing annually in the 
cultivation of cotton as much grass as is re- 
quired to make the commercial hay crop of 
a third of the country, and buying train loads 
of hay from the West. Admirably adapted 
to the production of the staple grain crops of 
America, the cotton belt has been the heaviest 
purchaser of Western corn, oats and wheat 
products. Acknowledged by all authorities as 
being able to make beef and pork more cheap- 
ly than any other section, the South has been 
buying her entire market supply from the 
West. 

What turned the South to cotton rather 
than to food crops? The section can grow 
any staple crop in competition with any other 
area, but when the South began to specialize 
in cotton only those sections whose climate 
tended to assist in the preservation of food 
products rather than in their production were 
self-supporting. Denmark, for instance, began 
her domination in dairy products and pork 
throughout much of Europe, not: because of 
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the cheapness of production due to climatic 
advantages, but rather to the ease of preser- 
vation, due to climate. 

The Southern farmer has never been fooled 
about his advantage over the Westerner in 
the cost of making pork, but his hog-killing 
weather is the worst gambling proposition in 
the world. He may have to keep a hog and 
feed it twice as much corn after it is fat than 
before merely because the temperature fails 
to fall to the right point to justify slaughter. 
So, in the early days, the farmer began to 
dodge the hog business. For years he made 
his own supplies, but not a surplus for the 
towns, so the packeries were all established 
in the West. Then, as time wore on, thou- 
sands of farmers quit raising hogs and began 
to buy Western meat. What else could one 
expect when a winter climate made pork sav- 
ing a gamble always? 

If mechanical refrigeration had been pos- 
sible when Thomas Jefferson imported the pa- 
ternal ancestor of the mule, the South would 
be feeding the world today. The climate, the 
negro and the mule spell cotton, but the cli- 
mate was the only invariable factor, and it 
had all to do with turning the South to the 
exclusive production of the fleecy staple. If 
the South had turned to food crops the Mid- 
dle West would still be awaiting its develop- 
ment; the tide of immigration would have 
always flowed Southward until the section 
filled up. Instead it all went Westward. 

Now when the cotton-grower is at an im- 
passe mechanical refrigeration will enable 
him to regain his lost lead. A few Southern 
areas are exporting meat because the local 
ice-making plants provide refrigeration in 
winter and the farmers can kill hogs at any 
time and hang them in the cooler in town. 
The government is behind the plan, and it 
will be extended widely this year. In a few 
years every Southern town will have such fa- 
cilities and the Western importation will 
cease. 

The Southern ice-making plants will run all 
winter as refrigerating plants. Beginning 
with hogs, the range of products handled will 
soon include poultry, butter and many vege- 
tables. Packinghouses may not be numerous 
in the South for years to come, but local re- 
frigerating plants will enable the farmers to 
feed themselves and the towns and nearby 
cities. This is no dream; it is working now 
and successfully. 

The cotton situation merely means that in- 
stead of growing slowly, as do most revolu- 
tionary ideas, this one will spread like wild- 
fire. Enough hog meat spoils in Georgia in 
any mild winter to pay for a dozen large cold 
stores. If one desires to see what is going 
on along this line he should investigate the 
activities of the Department of Animal In- 
dustry. 

When the South gets to supplying her own 
foodstuff needs the West will again have a 
surplus for export across the water. Wher- 
ever there is loss there must be a proportion- 
ate gain somewhere. The South had to be 
shocked into changing her system of agricul- 
ture; shocks rarely prove fatal and sometimes 
they galvanize the patient into activity: The 
shock of unsalable cotton has done just this 
for the South. Mark these words: The South 
will hereafter feed herself and sell a surplus 
as well. Without mechanical. refrigeration 
the task would be impossible; with it the dif- 


ficulties. yanish. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


Lard in New York. 

New York, December 11.—Market steady. 
Western steam, $10.25; Middle West, $9.90@ 
10; city steam, 9%,c. bid; refined Continent, 
$10.75; South American, $11.20; Brazil, kegs, 
$12.20; compound, 744,@7%4c. nom. 

Marseilles Oils. 
Marseilles, December 11.—Copra fabrique, 


107 fr.;.copra edible, — fr.; peanut fabrique, 
73% fr.; edible, —. 
Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, December 11.—(By Cable.)— 
Beef, extra India mess, —; pork, prime mess, 

-; shoulders, square, 72s. 6d.; New York, 
68s. 9d.; picnic, 58s. 3d.; hams, long, 73s. 6d.; 
American cut, 70s. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 
63s. 6d.; long clear, 78s. 6d.; short backs, 68s. ; 
bellies, clear, 77s. Lard, spot prime, —; 
American refined contract, 50s. 3d. 28-lb. 
boxes, 53s. 9d. Lard (Hamburg), nominal. 
Tallow, prime city, 3ls. 9d.; choice, 32s. 6d. 
Cheese, Canadian finest white, new, 72s. Tal- 
low, Australian (at London), 30s. 


a 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

The market was firmer but quiet. The 
pressure was less pronounced on the hog mar- 
ket, and futures responded to the better tone. 

Stearine. 

The market was very quiet 

quoted at 103%, @1Ie. 


Tallow. 


Trading is quiet, but the tone of the mar- 
ket is steady. City was quoted at 6%%c., and 
specials at 63,¢. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

A better tone developed in the oil market. 
Prices advanced on the firmer lard market 
while the pressure on crude was less than ex- 
pected. 

Market closed 5 to 10 points advance. Sales, 
12,300 bbls. Spot oil, $5.80@5.95. Crude, 
Southeast, $4.87@4.93. Closing quotations on 
futures: December, $5.84@5.86; January, 
$5.90@5.94; February, $6@6.09; March, $6.11 
@6.14; April, $6.20@6.22; May, $6.31@6.33; 
June, $6.39@6.44; July, $6.51@6.53; good 
off oil, $5.67@5.80; off oil, $5.55@5.78; red off 
oil, $5.10@5.70; winter oil, $6 bid; summer 
white oil, $6 bid. 


with oleo 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 


Chicago, December 11.—Hog market dull, 
15@20c. lower. Bulk of prices, $6.75@7.15; 
mixed, $6.70@7.25; heavy, $6.65@7.20; rough, 
heavy, $6.65@6.75; Yorkers, $7.10@7.15; pigs, 
$5.25@7.25; cattle, slow and steady; beeves, 
$5.70@11; cows and heifers, $3.25@8.50; 
Texas steers, $5.65@6.85; Western, $5.25@ 
8.40. Sheep market slow; native, $5.30@6.40; 
Western, $5.40@6.40; yearlings, $6.50@7.70; 
Western, $6.75@8.60. 

Sioux City, December 11.—Hogs lower, at 
$6.75 @6.85. 

Buffalo, December 11.—Hogs lower; on sale, 
6,400, at $7.40@7.50. 

Kansas City, December 11.—Hogs slow, at 
$6.45@7.05. 

South Omaha, December 11.—Hogs lower, 
at $6.50@6.80. 

St.. Joseph, December 11.—Hogs slow, at 
$6.62@7.15. 

P Louisville, December 11.—Hogs lower, at 

7.15. 

Indianapolis, December 11.—Hogs lower, at 
$7 @7.30. 

——+%e—__ 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY “RECEIPTS TO DECEMBER 7, 1914. 


Sheep and 
Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 
New YOrR ccccoce wesees 3,873 8,272 12,712 3;620 
Jersey City: i...i.c.s... 8,209 106 © 3,817 28,604 
Central,.Union .,....... 1,632 87 2,455 ose 
WMG  ccvcccsecce ... 8,804 8,415 - 18,484 32,823 
Totals last week....... 9,578 4,728 bes 26,378 


COTTON CROP. ESTIMATE. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture estimates, 
from the reports of the correspondents and 
agents of the Bureau, that the total pro- 
duction of cotton in the United States for 
the season of 1913-14 will amount to 135,- 
966,000 bales of 500 pounds, gross weight. 
The estimated production, with comparison 
by States, follows: 

-———Census.———, 





Avg. 5 yrs. 
States. 1914. 1913. 1908-12. 

Virginia ...... 24,000 23,490 18,305 
N. Carolina 950,000 792,545 779,037 
S. Carolina.... 1,500,000 1,377,814 1,252,981 
Georgia ...... 2,650,000 2,316,601 2.009.514 
Florida ...... 75,000 58,695 62,239 
Alabama ..... 1,690,000 1,495,485 1.324.624 
Mississippi 1,275,000 1,310,743 1,250,361 
Louisiana 460,000 443,821 345,978 
Texas .... 4,560,000 3,944.970 3.704.668 
Arkansas ..... 1,040,000 1,072,846 859.793 
Tennessee .... 365,000 379,471 329.869 
Missouri ..... 75,000 67,105 63.836 
Oklahoma 1,250,000 840,387 840.422 
California — ee cere © Se 
All others .... 15,000 32,513 8,670 





Total U. S....15,966,000 14,156,486 12,850,297 
— oe 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 


ters for the week ending Saturday, December 5, 1914, 
are reported as follows: 
Chicago.* 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SO ee ere 5,083 22.000 15,065 
mn A ee ee 7,381 49.000 25,948 
ok eer ee 5,255 25,200 29,305 
fF f eee 4,790 19,900 12,468 
Hammond Packing Co..... 1,092 14,000 coe 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 2,273 


Western Packing & Provision Co., 13,300 hogs; An- 
glo-American Provision Co., 10,600 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 10.300 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 11,000 
hogs; Roberts & Oake, 6,600 hogs; Brennan Packing 





Co.. 3,800 hogs; Miller & Hart, 3,500 hogs; others, 
15,700 hogs. 
Kansas City. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CS ek er Pee 4,415 13,530 1,954 
Fowler Packing Co. ...... 237 ae 921 
i OCG. av cseivceason 8.559 10,846 4.031 
et ee are 5.022 11,684 4,336 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 5.055 11,351 6,334 
Morris & Co. 2.971 8,005 2,862 
Blount 205 3,536 &48 
Butehers 124 £13 43 


R. Balling, 50 cattle: Heil Packing Co., 532 hogs: 
Independent Packing Co., 416 cattle; S. Kraus, 32 
cattle; I. Meyer, 90 cattle; M. Rice, 1,192 hogs; 
Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 2,321 hogs; St. Louls Dressed 


Beef Co., 118 cattle; United Dressed Beef Co., 681 
cattle; Wolf Packing Co., 92 cattle. 
Omaha. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mseete B. CO: oi. wosedctcs 1.645 9,198 5.088 
ng eS 3.421 9,538 13,934 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 4.693 12.831 12,686 
SO EG i 6 2,471 19,770 10,747 
a) wt Saree 4 544 one 
Se Se MEE sceveoccccse fen 3,220 $< 
QUEER : go civccervcdipesocecs 8,521 P 8,139. 


Lincoln Packing Co., 79 cattle; South Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., 42 cattle. 









St. Louis, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Bs © GD. ccnpecvegsee 5,515 9,064 2.200 
OwiKE & OG! seis ckiiows 5.293 7.290 8.119 
Agate &. OG, .2000%000+% 4,202 8,704 2,923 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 137 1,125 S473 
Independent Packing Co.. 775 6,203 
East Side Packing Co..... 227 2,648 e 
J. H. Belz Provision Co... ove 286 e 
Heil Packing Co.... ° 624 eee 
Krey Packing Co.......... 1,441 ° 
Carondelet Packing Co.... 374 &2 
Sartorius Provision Co.... = 278 one 
Luer Bros. Packing Co.... ves 706 dee 
Sioux City. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Packing OCo....... 1,789 11,813 ecco 
Armour & Co. :..... 840 11,265 
OCR ..0 op.0w0 netnasaous 3,186 187 ose 


R. Hurni Packing Co., 63 cattle; Cudahy Bros., 651 
hogs* Sacks Dressed Beef Co., 26 cattle; Dold Packing 
Co., 596 bogs; Brennan & Co., 28 cattle; Independent 
Packing Co.,' 1,264 hogs; Western Packing & Provision 
Co., 422 hogs; Roth Packing Co., 110 .hogs. 


*Incompiete. . : ones ts 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1914. 
Pr Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chleago::< ie% esac £00 11,000 ,000 
Kansas City 2,600 1,000 
Omaha ..... 100 5,000 
OR. BE Nba bd <ccdiivevaes 400 3,000 
St. Joseph 100 2,000 
Sioux City 100 3,000 100 
ie WE Cpecsenetweeecesed 300 1,700 700 
Ce SRF hceveecsict 500 300 
DORE NO: acaduaxevadecss 1,700 600 
DEE vwraveseshesuce 50 3,861 
DEVE: +o cen cwccvegtveceuse 500 100 
CE . Saden~eapecemesias 500 
be ee ae 331 
Indianapolis ............6 100 4,000 
EEE 6.00104 eeu ces 100 
CIE 5s Corde cen nteh 6,700 2,354 100 
BDOMRID, « 06:0 ccccvecccchoons 400 600 600 
cashing MEE Oe 60 2,000 1,000 
ee. Lee ee oe ee 300 568 358 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1914. 
Oo eee re ee ee 18,000 40,000 60,000 
Kansas City ... 14,000 6,000 5,200 
Omaha i 4,800 4,200 7,000 
St. Louis 5,800 11,100 2,100 
St. Joseph 1,200 3,000 4,500 
Fg OEE TT Oe 3,000 3,000 3,000 
i. EE levees ccewuevssss 4,800 15,000 7,800 
Oblohomen Clty ...ccsccsce 900 600 100 
es eee 6,000 2,500 100 
PID. a:0c.cnteqduice dee 50 3,033 150 
EE Sensdnneseaveiesees 4,000 700 3,400 
CC Ce ee 200 700 
SI entierkie até ate-wrn wanes 1,200 
WEE. “wnkcboccaknedeues 167 
PRED si cestenndecene 900 6,000 
GEE © 6 cc-cntoesued cone 2,400 4,553 1,000 
Ee eee 3,200 1,500 1,800 
CRI vicscmaeeeeeevars q. 4,000 2,000 
oe ae 3,490 5,286 3,215 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1914. 
CE. ncternaekecwmewnes 4,000 23,000 10,000 
Mamess. Clty. ...csccvceses 12,000 7,200 4,000 
GN acc tniewsokew eieente 4,700 6,000 3,400 
HE, CE scene cesnecccasee 3,600 7,700 7,000 
WE EE 'v.cccuibes Sceasaet 1,500 6,000 2,500 
CE SE scctcnresecesee 1,800 3,000 1,000 
oS See 2,200 7,600 1,200 
Oklahoma City . 1,000 1,000 200 
Fort Worth : 6,500 1,000 400 
Milwaukee 400 4,337 500 
Denver ...... 1,500 1,200 100 
Louisville ..... 100 394 
eer ar ee 8,000 
OO 1,241 
pO eee 1,000 15,000 
Cincinnati .......cccccccee 3,366 
0 Fo 250 600 
CS Sh kiddie vc.cnaevion 100 4,000 2,000 
Mew Vorm .ccccccccccccee 1,021 8,326 6,560 
Toronto, Canada ......... 1,136 2,279 1,007 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBDER 9, 1914. 
CON icles aie ns. 055 203 SeN 16,000 30,000 13,000 
Ranees: Clty 20 ccvsccevece 7,700 6,500 8,200 
OMARR .cccccccccvcccccece 4,000 
Eee eee 4,200 9,200 1,200 
St. Joseph ..cccccccccccse 6,000 
a ere ea 3, 
Bt. PAU : 60s ods coanepeioees 6,100 
Milwaukee ...-.ccccccccces 16,027 
Louisville ....cccceccceves 356 
CHERRY ‘¢ ccccccievdsowedtoce 1,200 
Wichita ....cccccceccceeee 746 
Indianapolis ..........++.+ 15,000 
Cincinnati 6,490 
Buffalo ....... 250 — 1,000 
Cleveland A 
New York -. 1,840 2,085 2,867 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1914. 
CHMCMBO occ cccccccccccces 7,500 34,000 15,00") 
Kansas Clty ..- pocssecccs 3,000 7,000 6,000 
GE, vw aasesccepaeccesce 4,500 4,500 10,000 
Bt. Leute ...cccciccccccees 6,500 10,000 500 
BE... DeaaDhd.. 9. cdociere'vinccer 1,700 10,000 500 
Glee GH, ccc cccccccevess 700 3,200 700 
St. Pal 2... cccvcsccoesce chee ry 4 
Oklahoma City .....+-+-+- 2 A 
Fort Worth .......-..es. 6,000 2,000 200 
Milwaukee) ......-csceesee 4,398 
Lowisville .....cccccccccce 1,007 
CORR anc tcc scceeceescee 1,500 
Wichita ......ccccccecccee 983 
Cincinnati .......+eeeeees 300 6,164 
DS oe cvrccccscbvesex'e 350 6,000 8,600 
Cleveland ......ccccepecee 10,000 
New York ....... Oiisew vee 8&4 2,148 1,134 
FRIDAY, DECEMBDER 11, 1914. 
CPCNBO soe sco Secsetdeeue 4,500 45,000 12,000 
Kandae  Olty .. ¢.cccc.t00 008% 1,500 5,000 3,000 
COE «ince d00'se< se cteqoccie 1,800 3,500 6,500 
Bt TAUIS *.'0 ic Jieccccsoos - 8,000 12,000 1,500 
St. Joseph .....ceeeseeeee 700 5,500 500 
GEE SEE co ccccccccess +e 400 6,000 200 
Fort Worth .......++++> - 500 1,500 800 
GE. PRR oc ccc spccsqccccce 2,000 8,100 8,500 
Oklahoma City .....+..++- 1,000 1,000 
———— 


Is there something you want to know 
badly, ‘that you remember reading in The 
National. Provisioner, but. you can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 
the paper, and then you'll have it handy and 
won't have to waste time writing for it.. Our 
new binder costs but $1. Ask us about it. 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


With packer hide prices ranging from 161. 
for bulls to 23c. for steers the outlook for low 
cost leather is obscure. Colorado 
19%, 


of sole leather, and buffs at 20c. are the upper 


steers at 
and branded cows at 20c. fix the status 
leather criterion. ‘These extreme rates were 
made under conservative conditions as far as 
tanners are concerned. Many yards are not 
running full. The export excitement only af- 


fects certain lines of leather. 
Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES. 150,000 


hides changed hands in the period under re- 


Over 


packer 


view at strong and higher prices. The de- 
mands placed upon available stocks were 
rather large in the branded varieties, the 


larger buyers entermg the market and taking 


most of the available lots where reasonable 


rates were asked. Killers continue optimistic 
regarding the future of the situation, believ- 
ing that still higher prices are in prospect, in 


all 
top of 23e. 


varieties. Heavy native steers reached a 
late last week, one packer moving 
a block of about seven cars at that figure, to 
follow 


December slaughter. 


present sales, supposed to be for 
A block of about 10,000 
November and December extreme light native 
steers 


went at 22%4c. Spready native steers 


were quiet. This selection of hides is about 


all sold out in the western markets and the 


situation is quoted nominal at 224%4@23c. 
Heavy Texas steers sold at 20c. involving 
5,000 October and November hides. Several 
packers moved all weight Texas steers at 


for the 
were in- 


20e. for heavies and lights and 19, c. 

About 25,000 hides 
transactions. All 

Texas steers are not firmly held at 20c. owing 


extreme lights. 


volved in these weight 
to the sale of branded cows late in the week 
at 20c. Butt branded steers touched a figure 
before heard of when 2,000 November 
hides sold at 2lc. 
basis. 


of butt 
steers brought 19% c., 


hever 
More are available on this 
Reports have been current of offerings 
20l%4c. Colorado 


branded steers at 


a new price, for 3,000 


November hides Prior to this business, 
several packers moved about 35,000 October 
and November hides at 19%4c¢. Killers are 


now asking 20c. firmly for this selection and 
have rather moderate stocks on hand unsold. 
Branded cows opened the week with a move- 
leather of October 


19! 2. 


ment to sole 25,000 and 


November hides at Following this 


business other sole leather tanners paid 20c. 


for 20.000 November take-off. Heavy native 


cows brought 22¢. for two cars of November 


and December salting. Later a car of similar 


2214, killers 


further business. 


slaughter went at 
talking as 


€. some are 


high as 23ec. for 


Light native cows did not move. The nominal 


market is considered at 22%4c. based on the 
sale of extreme light native steers at that 
figure. Most killers consider the situation at 


least at 23¢c. 


Native bulls sold at 16Yc. for 
2,000 June to the end of the year, hides over 


82 Ibs. in weight. About 10,000 September 
forward hides brought l7c. <A dlock of 5,000 
August forward native bulls went at 17\4e. 


and 2,000 August and September bulls touched 
17 Me. Last 
sales were at 1514¢ 
Market 


native cows brought 


Branded bulls remained quiet. 
. for southern stock. 
Later. is strong. Three thousand 
22%, ¢.; 2,000 na- 
tive bulls sold 17\4¢.; two cars December light 
cows were taken at 23c. 


heavy 


COUNTRY HIDES.—<An active market was 
noted in country hides in the period under 
Sellers break the 
market in order to cover profitably on their 
short sales. 


review. endeavored to 
To this end several sales of buffs 
and heavy hides were effected as low as 19'c. 
early in the week. 
filled, 


20¢e. 


However, before all orders 


were values the former 
The strength in the heavier 
weight of hides is not communicated to stock 


under 25 lbs. 


ascended to 
level at 


Heavy steers were taken early 
in the week at 19%c. to the extent of one ear 
of seasonable hides. Holders are now talking 
20¢. this with 
heavy cows and buffs on that basis. 


for selection in line sales of 

Heavy 
cows opened the week with a sale at 19\4c. 
for one car of hides. Two cars for December- 
January delivery sold at 19%4c. and 3,000 for 
prompt shipment brought 20c. This rate is 
talked on further business with available sup- 
restricted. A car of 
cows and buffs together sold at 1914c. early 
in the week. Buffs were taken in at 19\%e. 
during the early days of the week. 


plies somewhat heavy 


One tan- 
ner took three cars, and another accepted one 


load, dealers booking only one car each. Later 
two cars went at 19%c. and 3,000 sub- 


sequently moved at 20c. which is now firmly 
demanded on further trading. cars of 
Ohio buffs 20¢. 
f. o. b. shipping point. Reports from the east 
say western buffs sold at 20%,c. and 2le. 
The local market is very firm in tone and 
available supplies are limited. All dealers 
demand 20c. for next sales. The situation at 
outside points is steady at 1944,@20c. de- 
livered Chicago basis for all weights of sea- 
sonable hides as to quality and originating 
sections. Extremes sold at 2u4,c. for one car- 
load which trade was followed almost im- 
mediately by about 2,000 other hides at 2014c. 
Two cars of extremes of Ohio collection sold 
in this market at 2lce. There is a report 
going around the market that Ohio extremes 
sold as high as 22c. Branded cows sold at 15%e. 


Two 


and Pennsylvania brought 


for a small ear of hides in bundle condition. 
Later a large car went at l6c. and as the 


week closes, as high as 16%c. is asked for 
country lots owing to the strength displayed 
in the packer branded hide markets. Country 
packer branded hides range up to 1814c. asked 
delivered Chicago basis as to quality and 
percentage of steers included in the offerings. 
Bulls sold at 14%4¢. for a car of light average 
hides. Prior business was at 141%4c. and lic. 
for regular weights as to quality. Unsold 
are not large. Country packer bulls 
are quoted at 15@15™\%e. asked as to quality. 

CALFSKINS were slow. <A car of first 
salted Chicago city skins moved at 24c. and 
comprised the entire activity this week in 
skins. Outside city skins are quoted at 23c. 
asked and last paid; countries nominally 
quoted at 22c. and packers at 26c. asked; last 
sales were at 25c. and it is generally thought 
it would now be paid. Deacons quoted at $1 
@1.10 asked and light calf at $1.20@1.30 for 
business. Kipskins were dull, This is the sea- 
increased receipts and offerings at 
are larger than formerly. Buyers, 
however, decline to display any _ interest. 
Country skins which recently sold up to 
21%, ¢. are now quoted at 2114c. nominal with 
buyers’ ideas not over 2le. for business. City 
skins are quoted at 22@2214c. asked inside 
rate nearer the market. Packer skins are 
still held up to 23c. 

HORSE HIDES are quiet at $5.25@5.50 
nominal for business in country run; outside 
last paid; tanners want to purchase at slight 
reductions. City hides are held up to $6. 
Unsold stocks are moderate. No, 2 hides are 
quoted at the usual $1 reduction with the 
ponies and glues out at $1.50@2 and coltskins 
at 50@75c. asked. 

HOGSKINS continue to move out about as 


stocks 


son of 
present 


December 12, 1914. 


fast as available in small parcels to the local 
trade at 50@60c. for the regular country col- 
lection with the rejected pigs and glues out 
at half price. 

Later.—Country hide market holds steady 
to strong. Heavy steers, cows and buffs quiet 
but strong at 2U0c. Extreme light hides sold 
at 20¥%c. at a Michigan point. Same price bid 


for more, but 2034¢. asked. Country bulls 
sold treely at 154@15%c., with more 


wanted. Calfskins are dull and available at 
23Y,c. Last sales were at 24c. for cities. 
SHEEP PELTS.—Higher prices continue to 
rule in sheepskins. Further movement is 
noted in packer varieties at top rates for cur- 
rent kill. One packer moved his production 
for the first two weeks of this month at $1.50 
for some points and up to $1.57% for best, 
other points selling at intermediate rates. 
There is a bid in the market now at $1.57% 
for choice river sheep and lambskins which 
has been refused and $1.60 is firmly asked. 
Country packer sheep and lambskins range at 
$1@1.25 as to quality and country skins 
average 90c.@$1.15 as to lots. Dry western 
pelts range at 16@17\4c. asked as to quality; 
outside for the best Montana descriptions. 


Kansas City. 

The startling feature of the hide market 
this week is native steers bringing 23c., and 
heavy native cows 22%4c., while branded hides 
sold at full asking prices; in fact, branded 
cows brought the top notch price of 20c. and 
native bulls have now been all cleaned up to 
January 1 on a basis of 17%e. and 17\%e. 
The packers seem to be of the opinion that 
native steers and native cows will both sell 
around 25c. basis for the poorest hides of the 
year February-March if the European demand 
for leather keeps up, as the warring nations 
must necessarily pay any price they have to 
to get leather. In native steers the total 
trading was around 25,000, of which some 
10,000 were October-November extreme lights 
at 22c. to 22%e. Around 10,000 December 
and January regular run sold at 23c., the 
balance were mostly independent packer 
stock all the way from 22@22'%c. for Novem- 
ber-December take-off. Packers are all now 
very firm at 23c. for what December-January 
there are left, not a very large quantity. In 
butt brands the actual trading was in the 
neighborhood of 2,000 October early Novem- 
ber at 2le. Another lot of about 6,000 strictly 
December sold at 20c. In Texas steers trad- 
ing was right at 30,000, of which around 
20,000 were heavies at 20c. and 10,000 Novem- 
ber lights and extremes sold at 20c. and 1914. 
Total trading in Colorados of about 25,000, 
of which approximately 20,000 were sold at 


19%e. for October-November, and later 
around 5,000 November brought 19%c. Pack- 
ers are now all talking 193,@20c. for 
November-December. Earlier in the week 


around 2,000 heavy native cows were sold on 
a basis of 2214c., including koshers at 22c.. 
but trade the close of the week of 4,000 or 
5,000 November and early December brought 
the top price of 22%c. In light native cows 
there was not much trading in regular packer 
stock, although some independent packer 
hides sold at 22c. for December-January early 
in the week that would have brought 221%c. 
by the last of the week. Branded cows moved 
to the extent of about 60,000, of which around 


40,000 October-November sold at 19%4e. Fol- 
lowing that was 1.000 early November at 
19%,¢. and then 20.000 November at 20c.. 


which vegged the market at that figure, and 
all packers now firm at 20c. for November- 
December, not many left unsold. Some re- 
ports are out regarding 20,000 native bulls 
selling this week, but 10.000 of these were last 
week’s trading. This week about 8,000 
November-December moved at 17\4c., one 
buyer claims to have picked up a ear or two 
at l7c. that were heavy average, but the top 
of the market, 17\%4c.. was obtained for some 
very light average stock. Branded bulls sold 
to the extent of 1.500 October-November- 
December light average hides at 1l6c. The 
market is quite well cleaned up, heavy average 
auotable 1514¢. to 15%c., the light average 
around l6e. to 16%c., although branded bulls 
are also sold flat for grubs. 


(Continued on page. 34.) 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner froza The 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, December 9. 
Both the open area and the quarantine 
division of the yards participated in Mon- 
day’s active and higher market, prices show- 


ing 10@25c. advance on everything except 
the low-priced killing cattle, which were only 


steady, most improvement being on the choice 
beeves that had quality and finish enough to 


meet the requirements of the Christmas 
trade. In fact, a few loads of fancy beeves 
sold higher than any time recently and 


brought from $10.50@11.75, but they were 
cattle that had been fed for the Fat Stock 
Show, and were very prime. The trade was 
active and strong throughout the entire ses- 
sion, and an early clearance was made at the 
advance. Tuesday’s run of 5.300 cattle met 
with a strong and active demand, Monday’s 
upturn in prices being well maintained, and 
offerings were disposed of without any diffi- 
culty at prices that were fully as good as on 
the opening day of the week. Wednesday’s 
run of cattle was lighter than expected, re- 
ceipts being estimated at 16,000, making a 
total for the first three days of the week of 
37,700, as compared with 36,000 for the same 
period a week ago, and because of the mod- 
erate supply choice to prime cattle sold 
strong and higher with instances of 15@25c. 
advance, the improvement being on cattle 
good enough for the Christmas trade, which 
were intended originally for the Fat Stock 
Show, and they are selling from $11@13 per 
ewt., and on the good to choice cattle it was 
a steady market at Monday’s advance and 
fairly active, while on the medium and low- 
priced cattle it was a slow, draggy trade. 

From the “low spot” in the butcher stuff 
trade a week ago we have had a reaction in 
the market, values today (Wednesday) show- 
ing 25@50c. advance over the “rock bottom” 
prices a week ago, least improvement being 
on canners, due largely to the fact that the 
latter mentioned class showed the least loss 
on the recent decline in the market. The 
calf market has suffered quite a decline, val- 
ues showing 50@75c. loss during the past 
week. The heifer market, on the other hand. 
is strong and active at the advance referred 
to, which is applicable to everything in the 
yearling line excepting, perhaps, the medium 
and fair kinds, which are in liberal supply, 
and on that account have not shown as much 
improvement as the choice to prime yearling 
heifers, which at this time of the year al- 
ways meet with an exceptionally good de- 
mand for the Christmas trade. 

Receipts of hogs estimated on Wednesday 
around 30,000, which was 10,000 to 15.000 
less than generally expected. The uneven 
conditions brought about by government re- 
strictions on certain sections of the country 
is largely responsible for the irregular mar- 
ket and umeven distribution of receipts. 
About one-third of the receipts on Wednes- 
day went into the quarantine division. Ship- 
ping orders from the East were moderate, 
the demand from this source being largely 
for the choice light and underweight light 
erades, this class of stuff selling to Eastern 
buyers largely 5c. higher than the best time 
of the market early Tuesday or 10@15c. 
higher than the close of Tuesday’s trade, 
mostly in a range of $7.50@7.60, with top 
87.70. After the most urgent orders of this 
lass were filled trade weakened off with 
the big packing concerns operating largely in 
a range of $7.25@7.50. with the heavyweight 
mixed and plain weighty packing kinds in a 
range of $7@7.20. Trade in the quarantine 
division was also some better than the low 
time of Tuesday’s trade, and bulk of the 
hogs sold largely in a range of $7.15@7.40, 
top $7.50. We rather look to see a steadier 
tone to the market from now on, but the 
idvance in prices this week will likely bring 
out a fairly strong run of hogs again next 
week, and we may see a little setback in 
prices again. 

, (Continued on page 34.) 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., December 9. 
The receipts of cattle for the week end- 
ing today amounted to 20,805, which included 
9,325 Southerns. The conditions this week 
are more nearly normal than they have been 
ut any period since the quarantine restric- 
tions were put into effect. Today shipments 


of stockers and feeders may be made with 
certam restrictions as to their handling. ‘1he 


market since this time last week has steadily 
advanced until today it is 40@5vc. higher 
than it was at our last writing. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the butcher grades. 
The bulk in this class, including heifers, range 
unevenly higher, although nothing strictly 
choice was in the offerings, the largest per- 
centage being of the medium and common 
grades. No doubt these advances in prices 
are due to the moderate to light runs, which 
we have been having. Cows, like other 
grades, are in strong demand and the move- 
ment is active. Canners and cutters are like- 
wise higher and the trade in them has been 
unusually active. Just now the bulk of the 
beef steers are going to scale at from $8.75@ 
9.75, and there are a great many sales where 
the average weight runs from 1,100 to 1,200 
lbs., ranging from $8@8.75. Strictly choice 
ciferings are still quoted up to $10.75. On 
the Southern side we have received no good 
ofierings at all during the week. We are re- 
ceiving, however, very generous runs from 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, light- 
weight beefs and canners and cutters. The 
bulk of these cattle are going to scale at 
trom $5@5.85; light beef steers at $6.15@ 
6.40; oxen at $5@5.50. 

Hog receipts were 39,800 during this week. 
The hog market ranges in the neighborhood 
of 40c. higher for the week, although as in 
cattle the’ fluctuations have been uneven. The 
quality of the olferings have been fair, but 
we have been receiving rather a large pro- 
portion of the light and medium grades. The 
top today was made on several loads of good 
butcher hogs at $7.65 and some light hogs 
sold to the same figure. Good heavy hogs 
are going to scale at $7.45@7.60; pigs at 
$6.25(@¢7.25; the bulk ranges from $7.40@7.60. 

The receipts of sheep amounted to 5,500. 
The sheep and lamb market has been most 
unsteady for the week, particularly the lamb 
market. At this time a week ago lambs sold 
15@25c. higher; early this week they lost 
their entire advance. On Tuesday they 
showed another advance of 15@25c., and to- 
day they have jumped another full quarter. 
The top on lambs today is $8.40, and the bulk 
of the good kinds are going to scale at about 
this figure. Medium and common grades are 
selling around 8c. Mutton sheep are quoted 
at $4.75@5; yearlings, $5.50@7.25. 


~——— 


KANSAS CITY 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, December 8. 
Cattle worth more than $8.50 were slow to 
move today, with prices barely steady. Be- 
low that price beef cattle sell freely at strong 
prices. Total receipts today were 12,000, fol- 
lowing 12,000 yesterday. Additional counties 
in Indiana, Michigan and Iowa were released 
yesterday and today, insuring a good Wednes- 
day run at Chicago, which will not help the 








dressed beef steer market. A feature sale 
here today was a load of straight heifers, 
713 Ibs. average, at $8.75. Top beef steers 
here brought $10. This is clean-up sea- 
son, owners trimming their herds down 
preparatory to going into winter quarters, 
and prebably common grades of cattle never 
sold as high before at this season. This 


is a motive for close marketing and will raise 
the average quality of cattle next season. 
Packers are sweeping the country for can- 
ning material, and bring several trains of 
cheap cattle every week from Ft. Worth and 


South Texas. Stock cattle continue strong, 
but feeders are barely steady this week, 


though good bred steers of all weights fit for 
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feeding or roughing through the winter sell at 
$7@7.75 without much haggling. Choice two- 
year-old steers, 842 lbs. average, brought $8.25 
today, and panhandle heifer stock calves $8. 
Dealers are of the opinion that stock cattle 
and feeders will sell a dollar higher before the 
first of February. There is a good margin ex- 
isting between teeders and fat steers, and au- 
thorities predict much higher prices for fat 
cattle before the end of the winter, account 
of the scarcity which is said to be sure to 
develop. 

Hogs cannot be kept down. Heavy market- 
ing from released sections of the quarantined 
area will keep markets in a turbulent state 
for two or three weeks yet, until all restric- 
tions are removed, but there is an undercur- 
rent of strength in the market that no one 
has been able to eliminate up to this time. 
Order buyers bought hogs 10 to 15 cents higher 
from the jump to day, getting about one-third 
of the light supply of 8,000 head, and packers 
paid 10 cents higher for their droves, top $7.30, 
bulk $6.90@7.20. 

Lambs sold strong today, as compared with 
the bottom of the 50 to 60 cent decline of yes- 
terday, and sheep also firm. Several lots of 
Colorado lambs brought $8, good ewes $4.80, 
receipts 4,000. After the first rush of fed stock 
from the released quarantined districts is over 
firm markets should develop. Colorado will 
ship lightly till after the holidays, and is feed- 
ing less than a normal crop this season, and 
native territory is notoriously short of lambs 
on feed. 

% 


——_fo——_ 


OMAHA 
(Special Letter to The National Provisi ) 
South Omaha, Neb., December 8. 
While the cattle market was badly de- 
moralized last week, owing to the lifting of 
the foot and mouth quarantine over part of 
the affected territory, most of the heavy de- 
cline in prices has been recovered and trade 
is fast getting back to the normal. and fat 
cattle prices are not a great deal lower than 
they were ten days or two weeks ago. A 
small number of fancy cattle for the Christ- 
mas trade have sold around $9.50@11.50, but 
the bulk of the fair to good 1,000 to 1,350-Ib. 
beeves are selling around $8@8.65, with the 
common to fair warmed up and partly fatted 
grades at $6.75@7.75 and on down. Western 
range beef has been in active request, and 
(Continued on 34.) 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show the 
number of 
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livestock slaughtered at the following 

centers for the week ending December 5, 1914: 
CATTLE. 
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NEW. CORPORATIONS. 

Hobokén, N,- J—The Janssen Dairy: Com- 
pany has been, ineorporated. with a capital 
istoék ‘of $20,000°by F. K.*W. Janssen, M. 
Janssen and’H. A. Gaede. 

Winnfield, La—The Johnson Ice and Light 
Compariy has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $9,000 with: J. M. 
president and J. E. Johnson, secretary. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Farm 
Company, to deal in milk and other food prod- 
ucts, has. been incorporated by F. D. Buck, G. 
W. Dilman and M. L. Horty, with a capital 
stock of $25,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Alexander Stasinski, 253 
Loepere street, Buffalo; Roman Stasinski, and 
L. H. Schweichler, of Buffalo, are the in- 
corporators of the White Eagle Milk Com- 
pany. Capital stock, $10,000. 

New York, N. Y.—The Mou.tainside Dairy 
Company has been incorporated with a capital 


Johnson as 


Dissinger 


stock of $10,000 by Solomon wcevine, 552 Grand 
street, New York; Morris Dubrin and Isaac 
Kalmanowitz, of New York. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Merchants’ Ice Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000. William A. Cartwright, H. 
M. Hare, Lewis W. Kay, W. E. Perrin, C. E. 
Sheesley, M. P. Johnson, B. B. Drum, James 
D. Miller and Wm. E. Koons, all of Harris- 
burg, are the directors. 

= he 
ICE NOTES. 

Yankton, 8S. D.—C. P. Myer’s creamery has 
been damaged by fire. 

Rochester, N. Y.—W. J. Culton’s creamery 
has been damaged by fire to the extent of 
$250. 


Okeechobee, Fla.—A 30-ton ice plant will 
be built by the T. A. Bass Fisheries Com- 
pany. 

Yorktown, Texas.—The Southern Electric 


Company has. purchased the light and ice plant 
of The Southern Utility Company. 

Ga.—It is reported that the 
Americus Ice and Coal Company’s plant has 


Americus, 
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been sold‘to.T. D. Meddots, 6f Atlanta, Ga. 


McKenzié, “‘Tenn.—Citizens of McKenzie are: 


eontemplating the organjzation of an ice com- 


pany to, he .placed.in operation .during thie 


coming’ summer. 

Reading, Pa»—The. ice house-on the estate 
of 8S. S. Long,.now owned by S..R. Ludwig, 
near. Newmanstown, has been damaged by 
fire. 52,000. 

Fort Madison, Ilowa.—An.artificial ice plant 
is to be erected by the Central Funding & 
Operating Company, of Chicago, which will 
cost from $40,000 to $45,000. 

Bloomington, Ill—The construction of a 


Loss, 


new cold storage plant will be started at once 
by the Manufactured Ice & Cold Storage 
Company, 311 South Roosevelt avenue. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—An addition to cost 
about $150,000 will be built by the Utah Ice 
and Storage Company, increasing the storage 
capacity of the plant from 100 to 250 cars. 

Valdosta, Ga.—Williams & Waldrep have 
installed a refrigerating plant in their market 
at 207 South Patterson street. The cold 
storage room has a capacity of about 25 
cows and 30 hogs or sheep. 

Wilmington, N. C.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the In- 
dependent Ice Company: J. A. Springer, presi- 
dent and treasurer; D. H. Penton, vice-presi- 
dent, and Wm. E. Perdew, secretary. 

B 


-———— 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS ELECT. 
At their annual meeting in New York City 
last week the American Society of 





Refrig- 
erating Engineers elected the following offi- 
cers for 1915: President, Louis K. Doelling, 
New York; Ezra_ Frick, 
Waynesboro, Pa.; Theodore Vilter, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; treasurer, George A. Horne, New 
York. The secretary is Wm. H. Ross. The 
following additional directors were elected: 
Walter S. Ashton and J. C. Atwood, St. 
Louis; Homer McDaniel, Cleveland, O.; J. F. 
Nickerson, Chicago; A. B. Strickler, York, 
Pa.; R. W. McCandlish, Kansas City, Mo. 


vice-presidents, 


“had been started. 
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AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN MEET. 

The anmial meetiig*of the Aiverican Wate- 
housemen’s. Association was held’ at Kansas 
City last week. Much, interest . centered in 
the sessions of the cold storage section, held 
on Thursday, December 3, at whieh: thé active 
discussion of some important’ topics” crowded 
out a number of subjects arranged for on the 
programme, says the New York Produce Re- 
view. 

The chairman of* this section, Frank <A. 
Horne, president of Merchants’ Refrigerating 
Company of New York, in his annual report, 
reviewed the trying business conditions dur- 
ing the past year. A disturbance of con- 
fidence and great uncertainty as to future 
prospects had followed the legislative pro- 
gramme of the government and the adjust- 
ments necessary to adaptation. The Euro- 
pean war had injected unforeseen conditions, 
testing the entire financial and commercial 
structure, the strength of which had been 
strikingly shown, leading to a present more 
favorable outlook. 

The cold storage industry had not suffered 
materially from the prevailing conditions— 
an indication of its stable character and eco- 
nomic necessity. A questionaire to the mem- 
bers, prepared by the committee, had de- 
veloped the information that their refriger- 
ator space had been increased by about 400,- 
000 cubic feet and a number of new plants 
The replies generally in- 
dicated an increase in the holdings of the 
various commodities. In most cases rates 
had remained about the same, though in large 
centres houses had often been obliged to con- 
tend with local rate cutting. 

Mr. Horne alluded to the danger of making 
extreme loans—in very exceptional cases 
equaling 100 per cent. of cost—and declared 
that such practice is so manifestly against 
every canon of sound banking that it should 
invite the scrutiny of customers as to the 
standing and service of houses making such 





GIFFORD-WOOD 


Ice Harvesting Equipment 
Assures Absolute Reliability 


Equipment for houses of any capac- 
ity. Let our Engineers work out 
your problems—No expense to you. 











ICE TOOLS 


Of Every Description Send for Catalog 


GIFFORD-WOOD CoO. 
Boston Hudson, N. Y. Chicago 














without a shutdown or break of any kind. This is efficiency. 


Be sure to ask for our latest Catalog P10. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 


The FRICK 


Refrigerating Machine 
is built for Endurance 
and Efficiency. 


It has endured all 
overloads, lack of atten- 
tion, excessive speeds 
and every other kind of 
hard usage to be met. 


FRICK machines have 
been operating 25 to 30 
years, running through 
long operating seasons 
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IN AMMONIA 


organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


own production, 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because 
nothing will reduce the profits of your 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
thoroughly refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 

BALTIMORE: Joseph 8. Wernig. 

BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 

—— Keystone “Transfer Co; J. W. 
bert 


CHICAGO: F. ©. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 


CINCINNATI: Pan Handle Storage Warehouse. 
CLEVELAN — Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bolling 


DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Newman Bros., Inc. 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 

HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 

JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 

LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & Son. 

LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse, 
Magnolia Sts. 

MELBOURND: Arkell & Douglas, Inc, 


7th and 


B. B. AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 


MBMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Oo. 


MBX 
NEW ARE: Ot] & Supply Os. 
NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rants. 
NEW YORK: Roessler 
Co,, Shipley Construction & Supply Os. 


NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn 

OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Transfer & Storage Os. 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCB: Rhode Island Warehouse On 
ROCHESTER: Shipley reg meng & Supply Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap 

“a LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Tian & Sep 


ly Co. 
ot. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 
SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Oo. 
SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 
SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co.; R. Zuck, Jr. 
SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 
SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 
TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
WASHINGTON: Littlefield. Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





An important question for discussion was 
raised by the action of certain Public Service 
Commissioners in requiring the filing of ware- 
house rates. In Illinois last spring such a 
commission notified the merchandise ware- 
housemen of Chicago to file a schedule of 
rates for approval, but it was understood 
that none of the cold storage warehouses 
complied and that a test case will be tried 
to determine the rights in the matter. The 
Chicago general storage companies had ap- 
plied to the Commission for permission to 
establish uniform rates, and this was per- 
mitted with a reservation of the right of re- 
vision. 

Mr. Horne expressed the opinion that the 
value of standardized uniform rates would 
be negatived by the danger of uniformity on 
the basis of the lowest competitor with super- 
vision as to maximum charges, but an open 
field for the minimum rates. He thought the 
application of such laws to cold storage 
houses should be combatted because of the 
specialized nature of the business and the re- 
sponsibility placed upon warehousemen to 
discriminate as to condition and quality of 
goods offered. 

The certain localities to 
establish municipal cold storage plants was 
referred to as a strange contrast to the for- 
mer unfavorable attitude of public officials. 
Mr. Horne mentioned the municipal market 
and cold storage plant in Cleveland, Ohio, 
which is said to be losing about $40,000 a 
year to the tax-payers. In this connection 
Mr. Horne quoted from the report of Geo. W. 
Perkins, chairman of New York City food 
supply committee, the section dealing with 
this subject (which was recently printed in 
this paper) and called attention to the errors 
of statement and impracticability of the plan 
proposed. 

Speaking of cold storage laws, Mr. Horne 
considered those of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, especially the latter, as unnecessarily 
severe, and suggested that the adoption of 
the Uniform Cold Storage Act in those States 
would be desirable. A majority of the mem- 
bership had expressed approval of such uni- 
form legislation. Mr. Horne described the 
work of, the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws in formulating the measure re- 
cently adopted for recommendation by that 
body, and urged the association to endorse it. 
Not the least of its values, he said, is the 
possibility of it becoming the basis of Federal 
law_as against the drastic McKellar, bill now 
pending. 


movement in 


A. long list of subjects had been prepared 
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YORK 
Refrigerating Machines 


have come to be recog- 
.nized as standard every- 
where—and for very good 
reasons. 

They are made by ex- 
pert workmen— 

In a Factory devoted 
exclusively to the manu- 
facture of Ice-Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery— 

They are well designed, 
and in actual service have 
demonstrated their supe- 
riority in every way. 

And, mark you— 

More YORK Machines 
are sold each year than of 
any. other make. 

Can you beat it? 


Write us today for information 
and prices. 


York Manufacturing Co. 


(Largest Ice Machine Manufac- 
turers .in the World) 


_ York, Pa. 











For Cold Storage 
and Freezers 


Have you ever examined our 


JONES or NO EQUAL 


types of Doors, and noted the 
heavy material used in construc- 
tion, or how the massive Jones 
Automatic Fastener and Jones 
Adjustable Spring Hinges keep 
the door tight against the double 
and triple seals of contact. 


If not, it’s trme! You should 
know why the Big Packers use 
our doors almost exclusively. 


Made with or without trap for 
overhead rail. Cork insulated. 
Built for strength. A 68-page 
illustrated catalog upon request. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Former! 
JONES COLD sToke DOOR CoO. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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for discussion by the Cold Storage Section, 
the cold 
storage. legislation had’ a prominent place. 
At the afternoon segpion Dr. M. E, Penning- 
ton illustrated ‘“The 
Breakage of Eggs in Transit,” similar to the 


among which matter of uniform 


gave an lecture on 
address given last. October at the Chicago 
convention. 

The advantages and ‘disadvantages of 'plac- 
ing warehouse business under public service 
commissions were fully ‘considered, and the 
question of municipal cold storage plants 
awakened a most lively and lengthy discus- 
sion. 

At a meeting of the Joint Conference Com- 
mittee, representing cold storage men and 
affiliated Chairman Horne made 
report of the work done in preparations for 
the hearings that 
ranged for in connection with proposed legis- 
lation last spring, but which never material- 
ized. 


industries, 


Congressional were ar- 


A financial report was also presented 
and arrangements made to continue the work 
in case hearings may be renewed in the fu- 
ture——New York Produce Review. 
—— 
MEAT INSPECTION AT DENVER. 

The city of Denver, Colo., has a thorough 
system of local meat inspection supplement- 
ing the Federal inspection of interstate busi- 
ness. This local system costs approximately 
$15,000 a year. Of 


this amount $11,580 is 
paid in salaries to a chief inspector and his 
eight assistants. Denver has six abattoirs, 
three of which are under city and three under 
Within the last 


year one slaughterhouse was closed because 


government supervision. 


it could not met with the approval of the 
city’s health department from the standpoint 
of sanitary conditions. In the same period 
cne slaughterhouse has been thoroughly re- 
modeled and another is in process of remod- 
eling. 

Meat inspection in Denver begins shortly 
after the animals have been put in pens at 
the Union Stock Yards. From that time on 
they are carefully watched until the dressed 
careass hangs in the cooling room. To begin 
with, a list of all animals unloaded at the 
stock yards is posted on a bulletin board. 
This list gives the number consigned to each 
pen and indicates those which are apparently 
healthy and those which are crippled. 

The city meat inspector goes over this list 
and then makes a complete inspection of all 


animals. If he finds any whieh in his esti- 
makes a 
emorandum of the fact and places a brass 


tag bearing the words “City 


mation will be un‘it for food he 


uspect” on each 
such animal. An ante-mortem report, bear- 


ing a number corresponding to that on the 


brass tag, the history and the diagnosis ac- 
the 


companies the animal to abattoir, or 
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slaughterhouse, and is handed to the doctor 
making the final post-mortem inspection. 

After the animal has reached the abattoir 
a second ante-mortem examination is made. 
When the animal has been slaughtered the 
head and the internal organs are critically 
examined. 
if any abnormal condition is found the car- 
cass and all its parts are tagged and sent to 
the retaining room, where they are finally 
passed upon by the chief meat inspector or 
his assistant. 

If the disease is such as to render the ani- 
mal unfit for food, it is stamped “Inspected 
and Condemned.” If not, all market cuts are 
stamped “Inspected and Passed.” Condemned 
careasses or parts of carcasses are put in a 
tank containing acids which make it impos- 

le that they should be used as food, but 
do not impair their availability as soap-mak- 
ing material. 

An office is maintained for the inspection 
of carcasses brought in by farmers and others, 
and the inspections there are similar to those 
at the abattoirs. 
few 


tetail markets are inspect- 
strict attention 1s 
paid to sanitary conditions. In a 


ed every weeks and 
word, as 
the municipal newspaper puts it. “everything 
possible is done to give the public wholesome 
meat foods.” 

° 
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OMAHA LIVESTOCK MARKET. 
(Continued from page 31.) 


steady to strong right along of late as the 
grass beef season is practically over and pack- 
ers will be compelled to depend on the short- 
fed natives for their low-priced beef from now 
on. Choice grass beeves are quoted at $8@8.50, 
and Texas and Mexican stock is selling around 
$5.75@6.75, while the bulk of the fair to 
good range cattle selling in the neighborhood 
of $7@7.60. Cows and heifers were hit hard 
recently, but have recovered most of the de- 
cline and they find a broad outlet. Choice 
heifery stock selling as high as $6.75@7.25. 
and common and canning grades down around 
$4.50@5. The bulk of the fair to good butcher 
and beef cows are bringing $5.25@6.25. Veal 
calves are 25@50c. lower than a week ago at 
$7.50@9.50, and bulls, stags, ete., are mov- 
ing at more or less shaded prices anywhere 
from $5@7. 

Hog prices fluctuated wildly last week, but 
the market shows signs of settling down now 
since tlre stock is selling around $, and under. 
Both packers and shippers are getting into the 
trade in good shape and with increasing re- 
ceipts, it looks like a more staple and satis- 
factory trade from now on. The demand is 
chiefly for the good butcher and light weights 
and these continue to command a healthy pre- 
mium, but the tendency is toward a narrower 
range of prices since the demand became 
broader. There were only 5,400 hogs here to- 
day and prices ruled about a dime higher. 
Tops brought $6.95, as against $7.05 last Tues- 
day. and the bulk of the trading was around 
S6.80C6.90, as compared with $6.90@7 a 


week ago. 












Don’t Try to Worry Along 


With that old-time leaky meat mixer where 
for small cost you can install a 


“Lynn-Superior” Meat Mixer 


that is guaranteed to work faster and give 
a finer mixture than any other type. Take 
the testimony of thousands of really satisfied 
users the country over and get a machine 
with a reputation. Ask your neighbor—he 
may have one. All sizes—motor or belt- 
drive. Write any supply house or drop us a 
card, Do it today before you forget it. 


The Lynn- Superior Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Then the carcass is inspected, and. 
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Sheep and lamb values advanced sharply 
last week and broke sharply on Monday of 
this week, so that even with today’s advance 
values are’ very unsettled and uncertain. *Re- 
ceipts have been unevenly distributed, and 
the demand is not at all .staple-at this time, 
so that from every point of view trade has 
been more or less unsatisfactory. Competition 
from feeder buyers is slack and the movement 
very erratic. Fat lambs are ‘selling at $7.60@ 
8.10; yearlings $6.50@7; wethers $5.25@6;, 
and ewes $4.30@5.10. 

é . 1 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK MARKET. 


(Continued from page 31.) 

The decline of 50@75c. per cwt. on lambs 
and 25@40c. on sheep, which took place Mon- 
day, has only been equaled a very few times 
during the past 15 years, but with over 51,700 
on sale, following a dull close at the end of 
last week, it was to be expected that slaugh- 
terers would try to fill orders at a big de- 
cline, which they succeeded in doing. Tues- 
day’s market advanced fully 25c. per ewt. on 
surprisingly light receipts, and Wednesday’s 
early sales showed an advance of 25@40c. 
per ewt., the trade closing strong. The quar- 
antine situation is gradually improving. The 
embargo has been raised on Michigan and 
Indiana since one week ago; also on several 
counties in southern Wisconsin. Stock from 
many counties, however, must still be yarded 
in the quarantine division and be handled to 
somewhat of a disadvantage. No entire 
State is now held under quarantine, and as 
the counties are being liberated one. by one, 
no doubt disease conditions will be entirely 
stamped out within the coming two or three 
weeks, a condition that certainly will be wel- 
comed by feeders and those interested in the 
trade at all points. We quote: Good to 
choice lambs, $8.25@8.65; poor to medium, 
$7.75@8: culls, $6.50@7; light yearlings, 
$7.50@7.65; heavy yearlings, $6.75@7.25; 
good to choice wethers, $6.25@6.40; fat ewes, 
$5.25@5.65; poor to medium, $4.50@5; culls, 
$3.50@4. 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS. 
(Continued from page 30.) 


New York. 

DRY HIDES.—The dry hide market. is 
strong and advancing, sales being made of 
Mountain Bogotas at 30c. Orinoco, 30%c. 
and 13,000 Central Americans at 29Me. 
About 30,000 dry Buenos Aires were offered 
at 29¢. for poor quality stock. Havana Abat- 
toir hides offered at 18%,¢c. Havana Cities, 
18e. 62,000 dry Buenos Aires were imported 
for tanners’ account. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—City kosher cows 
sold at 22c. Some back salting, 36 to 38 Ibs. 
native cows 2le. Native steers firm at 21%4c., 
last sale price for two cars. Butt brands at 
20c. Colorados 19@191%,c. Packers firm. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—A car of mixed Penn- 
sylvania and southern buffs brought 19'%4e. 
selected. Ohio buffs quoted at 201,@2lec. 
New York, Pennsylvania and New England 
buffs, 20e. A car of all weight southerns 
brought 17%c. New York state cows offered 
at 20c. selected. 

CALFSKINS.—Market quiet. Moderate 
sales. New York cities quoted at $1.75, $2.45 
and $2.85. Outside cities and countries mixed 
held at $1.50@1.60, $2.15@2.20, and $2.60@ 
2.65. 

Boston. 


New England hides remain strong, dealers 
asking 18%,@19e. for 25/60. Westerns are 
firm with prices ruling about the same as the 
latter part of last week. Ohio extremes 
quoted at 20% @2lc.; buffs 20@201%,c¢. South- 
erns are quoted at 1714,@18%4c., according to 
section. This increase in the asking price of 
southerns is apparently in sympathy only, as 
few are reported sold in the eastern markets 
at better than 17c. The demand for hides has 
been coming from those tanners who are well 
fortified with army contracts for leather. 
The calfskin market is quiet with prices un- 
changed. though with an easier tone on ac- 
count of the lack of demand. 
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BEEF CATTLE IN THE CORN BELT. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


It localities the production of steers suit- 
le for the feed lot has very nearly ap- 
roached the vanishing point. 

Che marked decrease in the proportion of 
mileh cows to the total number of cattle in 
the four States west of Illinois, in spite of a 
jarge inerease in their actual numbers, is ex- 
plained by the general movement of range 

ittle into those States from the Southwest 
nd West. It is likely with increased popu- 
lation and the adoption of intensive systems 
of agriculture, the proportion of milch cows 

ill approach more nearly that of the States 
farther East. 

Further light may be thrown on the types 
and classes of cattle kept on corn-belt farms 
by summarizing the returns of the United 
States Census relating to age and sex of 
eattle. Figures from the Twelfth Census are 
presented because of the more minute classi- 
fication it affords in this particular. 
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cattle and hog feeding, is so promptly reflect- 
ed in a reduced corn market that stock feed- 
ing is quickly reSumed to a greater or less 
extent, though with increasing . reluctance 
and misgivings. 
fattening cattle, as this branch of livestock 
production offers the most immediate and 
ready means of disposing of large quantities 
of corn, and at the same time utilizes much 
otherwise wasted roughage, such as stalk 
fields, corn stover and straw. 

That beef production in the corn, belt has 
become largely a steer-fattening enterprise 
apart from breeding is clearly demonstrated 
by the investigations of the Illinois and In- 
diana experiment stations quoted in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. In Illinois it was found 
that in 1902 more than one-half of the cattle- 
men;from whom reports were obtained were 
feeders who purchased the cattle they finished 
for market; in addition, more than one-third 
were both feeders and breeders, but even the 
latter purchased most of their feeding cattle. 





Table 3.—Relative Proportion of Various Classes of Cattle in the Corn Belt States in 1900. 





Dairy Other 
Steers Steers Steers Bulls Heifers cows cows 
Calves land 2and 3years lyear- land 2years 2years 
under under under and and under and and 
1 year. 2years. 3 years. over. over. 2 years. over. over. Total. 
States. P.c. P.c. P.c. P.c. P.c. P.c. P.c. "Pie. P.c. 
oo ee 23.6 10.6 6.9 1.4 1.9 10.4 41.0 4.2 100 
Indiana 25.0 11.9 8.3 2.1 1.7 10.7 35.2 5.1 100 
Illinois 22.8 11.4 9.5 3.7 1.9 10.4 33.1 ts 100 
IOWR icace 23.8 13.5 112 3.2 La 10.9 272 8.5 100 
Missouri 21.1 12.7 12.0 52 1.4 10.3 26.6 10.7 100 
Kansas 20.5 12.4 11.7 9.5 1.4 9.9 15.7 18.9 100 
Nebraska.. 23.6 12.5 9.9 3.9 1.6 10.8 16.7 21.0 100 
Average.. 22.7 12.4 10.4 4.6 1.6 10.5 26.1 11.7 100 





The smaller proportion of milch cows in the 
more westerly States, as previously shown, is 
here verified, and a correspondingly large) 
proportion of other cows is noted. 

Relatively more steers are found in the 
Western portion of the corn belt, and the dif- 
ference is more marked in the case of the 
older than in that of the younger steers, thus 
showing the natural tendency to keep cattle 
longer in those sections of the country where 
pasture lands are both cheaper and more 
abundant. With respect to the proportion of 
calves under one year, heifers under two 
vears, and bulls, the data show no striking 
differences; and likewise, with regard to the 
proportion of bulls to cows and the propor- 
tion of calves to cows, the various sections of 
the corn belt appear comparatively similar. 

Table 4 gives available data from the Thir- 
teenth Census. While these data are not in 
all respects comparable with similar data 
from the Twelfth Census, they show the same 
general tendencies. 


About 85 per cent. of the native beef steers 
marketed in Chicago were fattened after hav- 
ing been purchased as stockers and feeders. 
In Indiana in 1906, 929 reports were received 
from cattlemen in that State, of whom 42 
per cent. were found to purchase all their 
feeding cattle and 52 per cent. grew only a 
part of them and bought the remainder. 

The extent and tendency of this important 
phase of the industry are also shown in a 
measure by the shipments of stockers and 
feeders from the large cattle markets during 
recent decades, as shown in Table 5. 

In the evolution, or transition, of corn-belt 
beef production from a cattle-raising to a 
steer-feeding proposition with a large propor- 
tion of the feeders purchased at the large 
markets, the business, to a considerable ex- 
tent, has gravitated into the hands of men 
who handle comparatively large numbers of 
cattle—from a few carloads to several hun- 
dred head. Though these professional cattle 
feeders in most cases are farmers, they usu- 





Table 4—Relative Proportions of Various Classes of Cattle in the Corn Belt States in 1910. 


This applies especially to- 
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ally buy all their feeding cattle and a large 
part of the corn they feed, use but little of 
the-manure produced, and freely admit the 
large element of speculation incurred. The 
capital, risk, business skill and distance from 
markets involved in cattle feeding necessarily 
deter many farmers from converting their 
corn into beef. 

The proper place and purpose of beef pro- 
duction in the corn belt, however, is to pro- 
vide a profitable market for the crops grown 
on the farm and at the same time conserve 
the fertility of the soil. These considerations 
are of greater consequence to the small 
farmer than to the “big feeder.” It is there- 
fore essential to the welfare of agriculture 
that the business should be distributed more 
generally among farms of average size in- 
stead of being concentrated in the hands of a 
few farmers and capitalists whose farms, as 
well as their fortunes, are frequently en- 
riched at the expense of the neighbors whose 
corn they buy. With a reasonable degree of 
skill in buying, feeding and marketing, it is 
ordinarily safe and usually profitable for the 
general farmer to engage in the fattening of 
steers. 

In some sections of the corn belt cattle 
feeding has not only passed largely from the 
hands of general farmers to the large feed- 
ers, but has also been abandoned to a con- 
siderable extent by the latter. This tendency 
may be assigned to several causes: 

(1) Prices of grain have been relatively 
higher than those of cattle, and inducements 
to sell corn for cash at the elevator instead 
of feeding have therefore been strong. 

(2) Land has increased rapidly in value, 
and it is a prevalent idea that high-priced 
land prohibits profitable cattle feeding. As a 
matter of fact. the actual influence of this 
factor is usually insignificant as compared 
with prices of corn and cattle in determining 
the profit in feeding cattle. 

(3) Opportunities for cattle feeding in 
various portions of the West have attracted 
many successful cattle feeders from the older 
sections of the corn belt. The opportunities 
for exclusive grain growing in these newer 
regions have not been equally attractive; 
hence there has been a tendency for a large 
exodus of livestock producers, while the grain 
growers more generally have remained. 

(4) The farms in many of the older, more 
prosperous communities have become occupied 
largely by tenants. The prevailing system of 
short-term leases and a lack of experience in 
feeding cattle on the part of tenants have re- 
sulted in a marked decrease not only in cat- 
tle feeding but in the production of livestock 
of all kinds. 

(5) The apparent continuation of satisfac- 
tory crop yields in a large part of the corn 
belt has resulted in a failure to appreciate 
the value and necessity of manure. This fact 
has blinded most farmers to an important 
factor in cattle feeding. 








Steers Yearling Dairy Other Unclassified (6) The fact that cattle, ready for the 
Calves. and bulls heifers. cows. cows. animels. Tetal. feed lot, could be produced cheaper in the 
States. P.c. Pa: Pc. Pc. Pc. Pc. P.c. West than in the corn belt has caused the 
: ms — i a general farmer, who produced his own feeders 
Ohio ....... 13.9 16s 12.6 =e ve 100 and did not use enough cattle to pay to buy 
Indiana 13.5 16.9 13.3 46.5 9.8 100 them from the Western country, to go out of 
Ilinois 13.3 19.5 12.6 43.0 11.6 100 the livestock business. That is. at the pre- 
lowa ........++. 12.8 29.1 12.7 318 13.8 100 vailing prices he could not compete in the 
Miseouri 11.6 31.0 12.0 33.4 12.0 im 106 production of beef with the “big feeder,” who 
Kansas Sa aFie ahs 12.4 34.1 10.9 23.9 18.1 0.6 100 was able to place his cattle in the feed lot 
Nebraska 12.5 30.0 12.4 21.0 24.0 0.1 100 at a lower cost than they could be produced 
> corn belt. 
Average ...... 12.8 26.9 12.3 33.2 14.7 0.1 Ba Ba 


(To be continued.) 





Fattening Steers in the Corn Belt. 
Notwit! standing the rapid extension of the 


Table 5.—Shipments of Stockers and Feeders from Various Markets. 


2 Markets. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1913. 
acreage devoted to corn growing, and the 
great demand that has arisen for corn for Chicago ................. Poe eee ae 300,000 406.000 380.000 
other than feeding purposes. the crop is still Kansas City 136,000 647.000 724.000 631,000 914.000 
fed chiefly to farm animals. As nearly as can Ne ak ofan ction a geared eso pace RON «dee 266,000 294,000 431.000 405,000 
he eaQiminees, ce er GREG OF SNR GORI! FOU BUN ox ei 6 oo sot tiie siewiadSeninos geval! \ceegue water See 75,000 102.000 159,000 
luced in the United States is fed to livestock. St. Joseph ................. See 51,000 60.000 67.000 
It is, of epumse,, mere Jarpcly qmle Gi, Ce DOB seo ine cegins spt sind somes a ies ee 130,000 114,000 251,000 262.000 
arms of tie: céra-belt States HGR those or Sioum Calpain 25.020. 6 eee ew. a Rie 176,000 178,000 220,000 
other sevtions of tie cauniry,.Was prolienis, TGIRMBROUR 2... 0. 5 cee ss sete ieie stare ses eons eue an e 
not far from one-half of the crop of Illinois Lowisviile <................... 0. cece ee cee eee A ren 
is fed on the farm. hs WSs horas eRe cael cacti aDase CRiseka. - watioen mene 01 a ee 493,000 
A tethperery’ airtdimant.ck ena brant, oe «Dep ver sei ie 65 - casas crea gh app lew ita, ooees oe) 4) tise ees Tae een « cokb dS ~ ose cue 
inaener We Se UCUCUCR SRUMONET., GUUNTRIED  SUOMMED 6h 685 5 cick essa bree owen gediice | Gerees Lan S4EER” winders, |. Soayieas. — Named 
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Chicago Section 


Everything peaceful and quiet in Hades 
—comparatively. 

Ten cents a pound for cotton wasn’t a “bad 
buy” at that. 

A 6’ x 3’ x 8 hole in the ground kinda 
equalizes things some, wot? 

Taft is a calm old duck, ain’t he? Never 
had any reason to be otherwise; lucky dog! 

“But my wife won’t let me!” sings Carter 
H. Harrison. Maybe so! But we shall see 
what we shall see! 

Turkey is more to be pitied than censured. 
Got rattled and didn’t know the gun was load- 
ed. Nobody hurt; forget it! 

C. J. (Larry) Brooks, of Moultrie Pack- 
ing Company, Moultrie, Ga., was a visitor 
im Chicago during the week. 

Jevver see a guy going around looking fer 
a fite that didn’t get it ultimately good and 
plenty? The feed bag for us. 

Suppose some jingo nut were President, 
what a nice mess we’d be in by now! 
thing more to be thankful for. 


Some- 


Don’t 


’ 


eall ’em 


They are now “limousine” 


you dast “walking dele- 


gates” any more. 
representatives of the working clawses. 

While Champ says we can lick the world in 
a free-for-all, he nevertheless has a great re- 
gard for Prexy Wilson’s good, hard, sound 
sense. 

There are no more would-be and has-was 
presidents of Mexico than there are would-be 
mayors of Chicago—and mostly political 
culls! 

Swift & Company’s sales of domestic fresh 
beef in Chicago for the week ending Satur- 
day, December 5, 1914, averaged 10.96 cents 
per pound. 





Established-1905 


DAVID |. DAVIS & CO. 


PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Bullding CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE DESIGN AND REMODEL 
PACKING PLANTS. 

ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 

ICE FACTORIES. 

COLD STORAGE BUILDINGS. 

WRITE US. 














“The Adventures of Pauline” look kind of 
penny-ante petty larceny stuff by comparison 
with the adventures of amy Buropean soldier 
any old place. 


We can sympathize with Emp. Bill. We 
set the alarm clock and bang she goes as per 
schedule, and invariably we say, “Condemn 
that alarm clock!” 


Frank J. Sullivan, of the Sullivan Packing 
Company, Detroit, Mich., was a visitor in 
Chicago during the week. The packer of to- 
day travels some. 


Slaughter Reports.—Receipts in Europe are 
heavy and Killing gangs are 
working night and day, and there are mil- 
lions left over. Come on, free for all! 


continuous. 


Last Friday morning the poultry show 
opened at the Coliseum. Over $150,000 worth 
of all kinds of domestic fowl are on exhibi- 
tion, 27 States and Canada being represented. 


Tom Carey, chief of Carev’s Indians, well- 
known politician. and the man who “knocked” 
the first beef in Schwarzschild & Sulzberger’s 
new Chicago plant, is spoken of as a candi- 
date for mayor. 


W. B. Edmondson, of Gordon, Tronsides & 
Fares Company, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
was in Chicago during the week, as also was 
G. S. Wickman of the same concern, located 
at Winnipeg, Man. 

Our old and esteemed friend John Moran, 
dean of the packing business, has gone to 
Toledo to take charge of the Zehner Bros. 
Packing Company plant, of which Fred Betz 
is general manager. 

Most of the generals and officers in this 
war who survive will not want to undertake 
another contract of the kind for the rest of 
their natural lives. Let some other guy bid 
on it, and welcome. 

Gradually counties in various States, re- 
cently quarantined on account of foot-and- 
mouth disease, are being released. Consid- 
erable caution on the part of the Federal and 
State officers is being observed, however. 


Mayor Harrison offered Oscar F. Mayer 
the position of city comptroller at a salary 
of $10,000 per year. “Who will be my boss?” 
asked Oscar. “Me!” says Mr. Mayor. “That 
settles it!” said Oscar. “I'll just keep on 
being a packer!” 

Madam some opera singer or other is cred- 
ited with saying there are 100,000 Irishmen 
in New York ready to go and help the Ger- 
mans, and some official gink in Canada says 
he has 100,000 applications from Americans to 
join the Canadian troops. As per usual, 50 
and 50. 

The war news ought to please most every- 
body of every nationality here, being princi- 
pally “fifty-fifty”; a draw; no decision; a 
shade; first in favor of one and then the 
other; allies gain two feet; Teutons back ’em 
up 2 feet 3 inches; London, Warsaw and Paris 
about to be took and then again they ain’t. 
Let ’em fight; you can’t stop ’em! 

On November 1 736 prize dairy cattle, 
valued at $1,750,000, were taken from the 
National Dairy Show premises and placed in 
quarantine in the Stock Yards. It is re- 
ported they have all fully recovered. After 
being thoroughly tested for any trace of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and found free from 
it, they will be forwarded to their owners in 
fourteen different States. 

W. L. Gregson says. of the provision mar- 
ket: “A little disappointment in the West- 
ern hog movement since last week’s low day, 
coupled with a much better Eastern outlet, 
served to stiffen up the values of both hogs 
and product. There still seems to be a well- 
defined policy in the trade, based on big hog 
receipts for a few weeks and a plan of wait- 
ing for a better basis on which to buy the 
futures. Hogs and product appear to be on 
a very reasonable basis, and any expansion 
in the demand that is brought on by the new 
levels of prices we think will be felt in fur- 
ther appreciation in the meat prices for 
the spring and summer deliveries.” 





H. C. GARDNER. ¥. A, LINDBERG. 
GARDNER 2 LINDBERG 
- ENGINEERS 
S$, ities: Packing Planta, Cold Storage, 
lanufacturing Plants, Power snstallations, 


Investigations. 
1134 Marquette Bidg 


CHICAGO 























densed milk. 


Just because a man is short in stature does not 
necessarily imply that he was brought up on con- 


If your business isn’t the largest in the country you 
will get good attention if you keep in touch with us. 


519, 520, 521 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 















J.T. McMILLAN COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 
PACKERS AND PROVISION DEALERS 


Write or wire us when you wish to buy the finest quality of Lard or S. P. Meats 
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“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


ANHYDROUS SUPREME AMMONIA 


Drop a line for a demonstration 





Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense 


Supreme Means | More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO ws. yarps 


High Grade 
Specialties | 
Worth Knowing 


































Arbuckles’ : 2 
xen..| Acquainte 
GROUND WHITE PEPPER e 
Arbuckles’ 
gn oa eG 
GROUND PEPPER : 
pre ron If not, drop us a line and 
— we will promptly send a 
PAPRIKA ; 
FOUR GRADES 600d SIZE sample of 








each and quotations. 


ARBUCKLE BROTHERS 


Importers and Grinders 
SPICES, SEEDS, HERBS CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK Common to good cutters ................ 4.25@ 5.00 
RF CSRS erat 3.50@ 4.65 
RECEIPTS. DS WEED “siab ce ccsececccscctenetn ++ 6.00@ 7.15 
CD Sichemitbabenidesccccencornchbes 5.50@ 6.10 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. eee WO SU GO go oc cccccioveewcens 8.75@ 9.50 
Monday, Nov. 30 12,510 1,186 30,346 21,222 a a eS er rrr rTe Tee 7.00@ 8.50 
Tuesday, Dee. 1. 7.325 1,674 48.806 28,917 
Wednesday. Dee. 1,984 77.051 35,140 HOGS 
Thursday, Dec. 3 1,840 41,768 26,425 Fair to fancy light ....................s. $7.00@7.20 
Friday, Dec. 4 643 20.641 10,797 Prime light butchers, 200@230 Ibs........ 7.10@T7.40 
Saturday, Dee. 5 148 9,052 1,080 Prime med. weight butchers, 250@270 Ibs.. 7.10@7.35 
—- Prime heavy butchers, 270@2S0 Ibs........ 7.00@7.30 
Total last week 227,664 Heavy mixed packing 6.80@7.15 
Previous week 140,631 Heavy packing ...... 6.70@7.00 
Cor. time, 1915 204,064 Pigs, fair to good bi Socedis seaceu eel 
Cor, time, 1912 187,045 157,074 Boars ............... 5 b:0:6:4-0.0i0.¢ 500.6 
SHIPMENTS. varags eg ces ose mmetle «al ke ks anbeaa e460 6.65@ 7.50 
Monday, Nov. 30 919 1,178 *All stags subject to £0 lbs. dockage. 
Tuesday, Dec, 1 So 1.486 
Wednesday, Dec. 1,765 75 4.431 SHEEP. 
Thursday, Dee 2.700 97 eee” «=| are 5 isos docs annus. cece dee . -$4.00@5.00 
Friday, Dee. 4.. 1,158 MO 4,748 ee eR ee ae ee 4.50@5.50 
Saturday, Dee. 5 398 241 Wiese GOMR batrs4.des <a .25@5.00 
— ——— So Western wethers @5.50 
Total last week 7,009 222 38,023 17,907 Western yearlings ............-..ceeeeees 5.00@8.75 
*Previous week SND (iis ict Naeexnaxubueias 6.00@7.00 
Cor. time, 1915 378 , Native lambs RwES dpa dace ba den men wet 7.25@8.25 
Cor, time, 1912 S12 12.551 Fed western lambs SPAS SR OTE ee 7.00@8,.25 
" RE SCN eaten Sep ee sae 3.00@ 4.00 
*No shipments, due to quarantine Se 




































CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. _ Sheep CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 
Year to Dee, 5. 1914 2.07¢ 5,068,027 
Same period, 1913 2,312,129 6,886,365 5,465,683 Range of Prices. 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, .1914. 
ter —— is - S ne pomp Open. High. Low. Close. 
evious et > ) " 
. , o1! yo yy PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
— wees ase 654,000 January . $18.20 $18.27%, $18.10 $18.10 
anaes pens ong 21 sia dee may ——s me BS.60% 38.58% 
ote ea o date 21,218, 
Same period, 1913 22,793,000 LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
Januar 9.75 9.75 9.70 79.70 
Receipts at six points (Chicago. Kansas City, ae 10 00 10.00 9 95 0:95 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: ee : Ap ‘ 
Cattl a Sheep RIBS—( Boxed, 25¢ more than _loose )— 
a e ogs. Sheep. ; a 9 Li, 0 TT 9.70 9.7 
Week to Dee. 5, 1914 152,000 500,500 242,400 ee rs ee oe, aan 
Week ago 123.600 164.700 a O.124Q -'2 05 -05 
— — ro a00 200,900 MONDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1914. 
o years ago 8.900 265,40) 
a . PORK—(Per bbl.)- 
( ombined receipts at six markets for 1914 to De Jannary 18.05 18.10 18.05 18.07% 
cember 5 and same period last year aes ... 18.50 18.50 18.421 18.4214 
cus PP) .1913..  LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
ao manent January ..... 9.72% (9.72% = 9.70 9.70 
ors 7 yt ‘. J « ‘ 95 9 95 
Sheep 11,797,000 12,445,000 ae a sa: _ 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose ) — 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER January . 9.70 1.70 9.6714 9.6714 
Week lit D t 5. 1914 ee  wewise 10.07 1, 10.07 be 10.02%, 10.0214 
eek ending ecember o, { 
riage an or TUESDAY, DECEMBER §, 1914. 
& & 8. Co 22900 PORK—(Per bbl.) — rr 
Morris & (« 19.900 January oo a sees ¥18.15 
Hammond Co 14,000 May 18.50 18.60 18.50 $18.55 
Western P. Co 3,300 LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
Anglo-American 10,600 January 9.80 9.80 9.7744 49.77% 
Independent P. 10.300 May : 10.021, 10.05 10.02% 10.02% 
foyd, Lunham & Co 11.000 RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. mane than loose)— 
Roberts & Oake 6,600 January Se ‘ 0.75 9.72% 49.75 
a - ( ? May 10 ore 10.10 10.05 10.07% 
iller & ar 
Others WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1914. 
Totals ..... 204! wo LPORK—(Per bbl. )— 
oie sends 135800 January 18.221, 18.22% 18.1214 f18.12% 
Same week. 1913 May 18.60 18.60 18.5214 18.52% 
Same week, 1912 oe LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
Total year to date +.808,.100 January 9.821, 9.82% 9.77% 
Same period last year 5,560,000 May 10.05 10.05 9.9714 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Mw. i 
January 9.771s 9.77% 9.774 9.77% 
Cc attle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. May 10.1214 10.12% 10.0744 +10.07% 
This week SS.50 87.00 $5.50 SS.S0 
Previous week "$.50 70 5.65 8.75 THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1914. 
Cor. week, 1913 8.15 7.65 4.50 7.60  poRK—(Per bbl.) 
Cor. week 1912 &.09 ‘ ow 4 beef 6.00 January 18.05 18.05 17.85 7.90 
Cor. week, 1911 7.00 6.15 er) oto Way 18.50 18.50 18.3214 18.3714 
CATTLI LARD—(Per 100 tbs.) — 
Steers. good to prime £9.00@ 10.80 January 9.70 9.70 9.65 9.671 
Steers, fair to good 8.50@ 9.40 May 9.95 9.95 9.90 9.9216 
Yearlings. good hoice S50 10.00 RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Inferior steers 7.4 January WTTle 9.771 9.7216 9.7214 
Stockers 5.75@ May 10.05 10.0714 10.0214 10.0214 
Medium to good beef cows 5.0@ 
QU Ob ak os 0 oh ee Cb wb oe a eee eene 4.75@ 5. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1914. 
Fair to choice heifers 6.00@ 7.70 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Stock heifers ».25@ 5.75 Tanuary 17.85 17.9745 17.821 17.92% 
Good to choice cows 4.85@ 6.90 May 18.30 18.45 18.27% 18.40 
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LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 


January ..... 9.62% 9.72% 9.62% 9.72% 
Ey . 40 6W66-6K6 9.921 9.97% 9.92% 9.97% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more a loose )— 
January ..... 9.75 77% 9.75 9.75 
gee ae 4 10.02% 10. 07 % 10.02% 710.07% 
tBid. Asked. 
~~ fe - 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 


(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 4ist and Halsted 


Streets.) 


Beef. 





BD BD Bc ccsccccevevccescess 
Native Sirloin Steaks 
Native Porterhouse Steaks ................ 30 @35 
a Sa ere 16 @18 
Rib Roasts from light cattle...... cen esees 14 @18s 
 & a ree ee 12 @l4 
Boneless Corned Briskets, Native.......... @18 
arr er @16 
rr re rere @12% 
dk. eee @12% 
SE ME vce cv cdesaeesadéedeeecscees 20 @25 
I I sek dane aoeeelemedweeienwe 18 @20 
I CL, ccctcecscotucecvessceaeue’s 18 @20 
SE ED. is 2d 66s cennveentceeescans 16 @18 
Shonlder Neck End, Trimmed ............. @12% 
BOE ORS ccc dec vic cvesccvesec vedéccdve 18 @20 
Lamb. 
ee, SO, MOET 6 ce cccecciicsvecveces 20 @22 
ON, SNOT is os 6 occ ceececess sett 14 @16 
Sa, “SO? fds inv bg banc eGades sb tees Gunes 22 @24 
i, OE ETP TTS TET A ee Ce TT @12% 
Se NU ooo o.e:b. 6d sielpeowiaicee @18 
CHOPS, TEU GWE BOE, POP WW. oc ccccccncvccses @35 
a en ee re @1E 
Mutton. 
DO! Spr dw dane wet eed eGegpersiaewacueneeios 14 @16 
DT Sindee. wedrpnbe the nécnekaeheedeencewes 8 @10 
IN ioe cies SNe cade nd vaceacnteuboevions’ @12% 
SE NNT odo a EE d's Ueie.s:6. 00:04 scieaee-on 14 @16 
ce, ee ee 10 @12% 
Ser GUE OD cv ecwecscccceccocscesee 18 @20 
SE SE ig pcewces cseadeveceebdinees %4@15 
Pork. 
ree eee ee 14 @16 
I EE Sale oh 2 Go toe aig ther Ean Certara ee 15 @16 
SE SEE eileen cnsswesind cease cheGaes @i2% 
I act ts sk Tale ah ede ease bras omromden @35 
EE. sr oW an waestetebeviesesacbees ues @i4 
IE | Sci ink.n a eaara ae deeica a Cee deeibetobes @12% 
EY gbbicls-< vate cewtehedsdsnedecécenoewns @il1 
ae GUO Scctevescoqedeuecsaveatseesses @&s 
SE WE boa 6eddes den aeeewetecnunaeses @i4 
Veal. 
I IN i ornich snc ice chines an ce an a 18 @22 
eo a See ee ee 1244@14 
> db vedeunsceddreeuseuedsaedes met seneae 18 @22 
I iti a tate ore ea etre enmata Steekeakecapened 14 @16 
oe SECS Cy SEE NY FIRE. Bo ae 16 @18 
be coy Ee TE ee ee ey ee @35 
ee GS BA GD nko vicawiccvecsence @25 
Butchers’ Offal 
NN. bolcivucts. atacteauke ee mae ate ant oe alee alee ators ae @7 
MEE. deC avenue co0dsiatcdawebeeccambes ces @ 3% 
ee, ON GR... cicccwcscseeulebecsecce¥ oe @ 1.00 
Se. OEE Bs bo oc cdediencecae os @20 
Calfskins, under 18 lbs. (deacons)......... @65 
Ae Pee Sem fe Sas Se @ié6 





Watch Page 48 
for 
Business Chances 
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Economical 
Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, - Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. 


houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 
Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Go. 


New York 


68 William St., 


Efficient 


Installed in the largest packing- 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES "ee 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 














Rounds, per set........... ite0'-se ebveeus e @20 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. CRUNe TRY ocak 0 Hees evecsedoe cose @13 fg i a er ° @30 
ee ere are @13% MSRENOE, BOF BOE 2... cccecccccces weiceesoee @i0 
Carcass Beef. Blood, Liver and Headcheese.............. 10 23. eee BAUER, DEP PROS. oc... ccsccesavwcess @24 
I a. eo eee sp cic oewanaaecanil iaeeas ET NE G's wteeawa wee <ée.010'b'9 waieat 7 
pha Bg ae ttt tteeeeeseeeeseeees rie oti: Mine Gaia . . & ico sce bok he eee’ @13% Beef bladders, medium.................... $5 
Netite teen aattens brigade dels lias: G@13% Luncheon Sausage. cloth paraffine......... @is Beef bladders, small, per doz......... seceee @75 
Bletfers good a Nee iae ee taine ro @15 i Me a rr @i18 Hog casings, free of salt............ee00. 70 
Gar ee riaieact: o 408 .@li% Compressed Luncheon Sausage............. @1s Hog middles, per set ..... ee ORs, 10 
Hind Quarters, pontairta apt Stet dain nis so @l6l. Special Compressed Ham...............+.. @18s Hog bungs, export ....... necesceuees 
Fore Quarters, fa @13 “2 SI INOS nds sis a inchs kde 0 os oe es,o @15% Hog bungs, large, mediums................ @10 
ee SeNeeess si hi ak al Roneless Butts in casings ..........62.05. —@Q— . f& ee @7 
Beef Cuts. Geberl Metis tm Came .6o.ccccecccesess @20% Hie CGNGE, GRETOW ccccriccccccccccoccccce @4 
ne ee 9% @10% Polish s Imported wide sheep casings ................ 1.00 
AREER a i aie Rita ia Bite hats DearS 1 ve te 1 2h, Garlic Imported medium wide sheep casings...... @90 
Bencieen Checks ; 2 ‘ s ; tee eg e: Ql: athe Country x 3% Imported medium sheep casings........... @i0 
Meiiam Fists ..... as raat = nif nine bulk alia @ 9% Farm Sausage : @15% PEO GGUS, OE BG ios oie o co vctcccsccce @4 
eee BU cnsscsccesncscecacccoesesccezs ER Sa Muna BMRE Se ROB 0 50 s0e~22~-2- aiz 
= Re RETR RR SN RSE NE 9 5 ou@ ork Sausage, short link...........c.sesee. @ 
} nl —, Wola te heck tied ade SURES Cee ” oom Boneless Pigs’ Feet ........-... cecceee eee @ 9% FERTILIZERS. 
PT eS te ee 11 @l4. Luncheon Roll ...... GR Ke sO CePLOL Sscee ese @15% _ = Dried blood, per unit ............... 2.80 @ 2:90 
PSR“ a aa a ee iy @23 Delicatessen Loaf ..... oeecsensncececscsess @ll Hoof meal, per unit @ 2.70 
it ia. Xo. 1................, @30 pe error er Tr ere eT Te Tee @19 Concentrated tankage @ 2.20 
2 i Spb ea eed hied: ‘ * Ground tankage, 12%............. @2.65 le 
Beet Tenderloins, No. 2..0000.00 00.0020. 21 G2 Summer Sausage. an se 1: Gees and i0e. 
Sirloin Butts 1..0.0000200IIIIIIID  @i3 Best Summer, H.C. (new)....+-.2.eseee se yy = 
CTI io ab seebetsonisbescotmink @14% cerman Malawi MEW) .....ccccscvsccccoce @24% Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%....... @2.20 and 10c. 
ls a ee RN Tak Nel eT ee @15'q I I ih. oi5o:4 na cwaw-o ish signs aaigts @25\%, Ground tankage, 6% and 30%........... 19.50@20.00 
ND TMU ccccaccesestavésseccecccestcss MAM, MINE nso sanowen enon otis wotanivnne Gy, Grouse sowkens, pet tam....-.-.-0400- -- aera 
III Se conse vecesioces ER ieee Beat @10% Mettwurst, New .....-+.s-++seeeeeeeeeeee =a Goce COSES SORE, DEF S..-.-..0 +00» SLED 
a. insisted @ 2 a Rh 5 Aid GRE ARIE SE, Ve REE Tein @21% Unground tankage, per ton less than ground @50c. 
Cont Gam, Comamton, TAR... <0 ciecsacivces @ 9% 


Cow Ribs, Heavy 


oe te RR viseesel8 @14 Sausage in Oil. HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 




























Stee I RE aegis, oa tao Biers ie 2 @i15 s, § < 
roomed ae nel 3 - > pete 2 —— pn ~ Behe Sa Le eae = Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver........240.00@260.08 
8, \ ee § , SI B, BW ececcerersccescecccccccece = Hvofs, black, per ton... 24.00@ 28.00 
Loin Ends, steer, native........... eeeeenes @18 DE, TD MEL Was ceesewresseteeseneaoss & 5.50 Hoofs, striped, per ton 30.00@ 35 
Loin Ends, COW ........ssceccesccsccevece @1i7 ee a Oren rr 5.00 Hoofs., sav hm Pee ok Pia. — eo 
Hanging Tenderloins ..........c.scccsscece @12 Frankfort, large cans, 5O.........cccecccccccces 6.00 mat shin bon on =o NE Reape eat 5 @ 00 
Flank Steak ......... coreecccere te eeeeees @15% PRE. “GE WI, Fle oo voc os cc cccacccen cece 5.50 Rot ogee help nie 8.40 ave., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
SIP EE oo cncicecwcoseveccececccweeeces @i7 ; : Reon shin ce 50.62 ibe. rn on a a $0.00 
, ad ” 
Beef Offal VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. Long thigh bones, 90-95 lbs. av., per ton y 00@ 95.00 
Brains, per Ib @9 Pickled Pigs, Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels........... $11.28 Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 00@ 30.00 
Hearts ....csessesseseeseessessescencenes @S —Plekled H.C, Tripe: tn 200-1. barrels oo 128° Lame 
Tongues eesces Cece eer reese rerereesseseseses @17 Lips. in 200-Ib. barrels............. 24.00 ” 
Sweetbreads @25 a ‘ Pri : : 73 
ee ae ee Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels........ 18.00 Prime steam, cash .........-.+:+++--+. @ 9.75 
Fresh Tripe haat wee at Se @ 5% Sheep Tongues, Short Cut, barrels.......... .. 41,50 Lee Mae, MUNIN, ok sc dulennd cece econ @ ozs 
Guan See, WG. scccccceccescccese evecs @ 8 CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. I. 2 5:006%< cence uc seebeccbeueeben eka 7% 
ED. ke nairalh us pee wae oat puns aan coos S GOD ECHO web acas dos dbab enw seceewacce 114%@ 12° 
Kidneys, each ...... sic vmeaceeanc Sceiaaicn @ 6% Per doz. : 
ee. 2 ee ee. STEARINES. 
Veal, eS ee ee ee eae rey . 
Heavy Carcass, Veal ...... I sd Siete k aee @11 No. GC, 2 GOR. BO CRED... cccccvcccccccecccccccccse MOO Prime ICO oc rercescccecscesccsoncetocces 10%, @11 
I te ee Die @14 es By 4 Sees et eee ree ee 10 @10% 
I on axa ae Ganon bee keberibewes @14% EXTRACT OF BEEF. aoe . sais teeereccce tee te ee eee eeeeeeee pa Hs) 
I in! ooisipasd eed bnciaeeeelern tabeine @lj 7 PPEASC, YOHOW oo eece cence eeeereeeeecceee 5% @ 54 
I 02 kg ve bed. @13 ‘4 Per doz. RG. A WE oe ces se wcqcsavnwevavenee - 64@ 6% 
GREED gains desicscancswasctrewwesens .  § @15 — _ : —_ = hn a eee $3.85 OILS 
Veal Offa S-oz. jars, % doz. in tox...... . 
. 16-02. jars, %4 doz. in box. 25.50 Oleo oil. extra ee ee 14 @14% 
Brains, each ....ceccccccccccccccces eeceee @T7 Ol-o cil. No. 2 13 13 
Sweetbreads ....... pure epucteueceesenene @60 2, 5 and 10-Ib, tins...... teceeeeeces . . ian. winek ss Peres Direta as eS S: a ~ 
Ee ee ee rieees cosnaaeee @26 BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. Neatstoot ofl, pore, bbis.. nae eee emer ae “@70 
Heads, each ......... eee ccceccccccces sees @25 Acidless tallow ofls. bbls 62 @64 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. barrels.......... @23.00  ¢ il 1 3 ; pik tiene anshieed 5: iia - 
Lambs. MEE ak at ask ps aBesescavebonens BB te geanemnbdieadaiaba dee he Seabed stg pss 
GO0E COWd oni cccsecicccccccsessccvveveoes @13% PIE WG ROE soc ec cccncecceciccccsescs @23. EE sesenesseeess ae ee wth be 8%4@ 6% 
Round Dressed Lambs ...........0.0e0eees @13 SE ED Waa b sce nenicccepeceseccccervese @22.00 
Saddles, Cadl ....ccesscccccccccccccsvcces @14% Reef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbi.)............. — ae TALLOWS. 
R. D. Lamb RackS..........sseeceessccees @i3 CT EAE RE EE PE re RU INI octal hs cc petted wing ce eek 7 @%7™% 
— Se eee see @ai11% Sc iccadsentvernesewessernee eee CO ME cb 2... ce'cciaued-nauieeobaedess 7 @7%; 
a no cones. cneeeouee aij CE vi I, o6.0s oe vou hth ebateeeaiame —@— Be SEE, cewigieciwpevek<n tee edeeenes 64% @ 6% 
Be BE, BO Dive ciceivccccwccsecccvccece @20 Family Back Pork ....... pertiactnn ede eee dele @24.50 cn, A errr rere re seseee OH@ BH 
Lamb Tongues, each ...........-- nclcnelous @4 WGlNE WR So cores cone cane eteitecs aes Se a. ek, Ee ee ree --. BYU@ 6% 
Tami® WiMGGS, GRR... 0.0006. cccecccseces @ 1% DN I. Bo sck sins acnunevact abou 5 @5% 
Mutton LARD. Hoawbenera” (NG) 2200s ios wadetw reece 5%@ 6 
Mis Miia 8 Rone ei UR isis @ 9 Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @i1% 
EE ee ee i a ne @10 Pure lard teeeeeeees see eeeececeeececceeers ¢ B10% GREASES. 
0 CSS a ee eee @10 Raed, SUDOULU TEs TEM +00 2'Kn5 n'r'9 ss 20030-1922 Mer) | WU CHIE: nna cocidgomissccbaenteang 64@ 6% 
GE NN oo oss 5c aon ts cnaatineneet @i1 Lard. compound ..... Ne ceesstererersesevees @ = White, “A” 
eS N  7 e RRE ipeS aey a HRN @ 9 Cooking ofl, per gal., in barrels. ........... @51 White, “B” 
NN SS RE ee ae @ & Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ @10% I ee ete ct ee oes See 
PE FI olin ochas onc -enierernatestekialbne aie o's @i12 7 Barrels. ‘ee. aver terces, half barrels, Me. over ES ha ul al a ecawo ea eure catewe sa : : 
IN RE Vo. Ses icc cnidcdenele peewee seeee6 @9 aa tubs and pails. 10 to 80 Ibs., 4c. to 1c. over S15) lane eae ge raat 
0 ee ee eee as 4 EE MGs 5 Sb Orial a5 40104 bes Cen ee ee oes 5 
Sheep Tongues, each pepe eccnrEEsenene ene @ 2% BUTTERINE. aie oa ys aie 
Ghee TeeGR, GRO. .cccccccccccccssccece sta @10 1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. one ia Glue _ stock iomes 
CEBD ccccccscccccecccncccsvccceccccccese 5% @22 NO NN i nea re 3%, 
Fresh Pork, Etc. Cartons, rolls or prints, 1 Ih............0-- 16% @23 eS. : » 
DOR: TE: wcncicewsacescasmcwouseseeee 13 @14 Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 lbs.......... 16 @22% Glycerine, dynamite ................cccees @20 
a — soe eeceeececes oe eee cceerecees + Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tnbs............0--. 12%@15% = Glycerine, crude soap...............eeeeeeee a3 
eat GEE wccwvevecvece ee ee ee 10% "ce > » 4 
Tenderloins "............ Scans au DRY SALT MEATS. er re eee es ” 
ee Pee ee ere ee et @°9 (Boxed. Loose are We. less.) COTTONSEED OILS. 
Ae Se ee ists aaa ail Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg.......cccccceces @13% 
SEN A cWucegn a tus 6 oid nwa esiiawe'es ae wees wale @ 9% a ee Re ee ee @13 fe Se A Baa ee see a ee re 48 @44 
ED, .. divine etenbouscelancueer nase nen © as. i Deter, TEND BRE: oo ies cwovedccess 12% RT ere eee 421,@43 
a ee ee @10%% oe. a Le eee ae @10o% Soap stock. bbls., concen... 62@65% f. a.... 2%@ 2% 
_ we oeceerseesveccesscecesce sovcceceee $ . Fegular Plates ............- ee eaten art ae aio Soap stock, loose, reg... 50% r. f. a... -1.05@1.10 
BEER ccccccceccccccccccs eetbebenweete eee Rr saa ie his alan n 6A baie e Gale vaoate “@ 9% 
Pige? Peet .....: Sea cove et ated ie ties @a4 EE re ert ee Pee eerer @ 9% 4 
PO BD: wececctccedesivicsuenesves sede @ 5% Bacon meats, %c. to tc. more COOPERAGE 
Blade Bones ...... ssamenachdaasarecuoarts @ 9 ‘ Ash pork barrels........++++eseseseeeeeers 17 4 
SS IIE 0 ete re, Se bee ae @10 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. Oak pork barrels ........ ececccccs oceees B82 
SE OE TIS MATA ie" @10o Nees eae Saale arma aaet @17 Pr edeeosevsercees 1, +s So 
leg Ween OE Gi acer scccecnecepsceceus é @ 5 Hams, 16 Ibs., avg r 
Wee IN inet bned sce comomconuey @ 4 Skinned Hams CURING MATERIALS. 
Ce ES ae Se @1014 Calas, 4@6 Ilbs., avg 
DONE: TIN coctnwecticecevcoscess vbeswes @ 8 Calas, 6@12 Ibs., avg eR: CUTIE. 6s Asia 0-0 dp kaon no 6e aes 7@8 
ork Kidneys, per Ib... mee a 6 New York Shoulders, 8@12 Ibs., avg....... Boracic acid, crystal to powdered......... 7 @s 
Pork Tongues ....... @14 Breakfast Bacon. fanev..............e0005 POPES | sk ec va vcs caesceseveséecteceeeece 4 @4% 
... ‘ ‘ a @ 6 Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @18% $Sugar— 
TO BO ccccccsoce vee @i7 Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @18% White, clarified ........ pthc etc » ee @ 4% 
Brains bes ban @ 3% Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12. strip, 4@6 avg.... @i2 Plantation, granulated ..........++..+-+ @ 4% 
ROGUE vc aretisea ve consquntebesadse<aanee @i2 Dinted eal Wiis 6 ss kc sige yee are sineawe @2A% Yellow, clarified ........csseecseeceees : @ 5% 
FEGEIEE Ab o0-canan sesso henaeubesaabdeeeseuen @13 ek” RAE a a I ara @27% Salt— 
ea ME, Ee CO Pee ne eee @11% Dried Beef Knickles. @2% Ashton, in bags, 224 Ibe.........seeseeeeeess $2.2 
Ree icde saddens kar see antnebeeakesseaey @i1e Se NE i's Sin lane dae denemnees-e @23 Ashton, car lots cccccecccecseseccccssececs 2.00 
WEED Gilat ccuduétestecneedescsees : @10% Regular Boiled Hams .................... @22 English packing, in bags, 2% Ibe - 1.45 
aoudeh. eget ey, ne eee @ 23 English packing, car lots.......... - LS 
SAUSAGE a ere ee @1s8 Michigan, granulated, car lots, per tem...... 3.25 
lumbia Cloth Bologna..........+++.+++++: @11% Ce ND. nc cnerenasccebucameunks @28 Michigan, medium, car lots, per tom......... 3.75 
ogna, large, long, round, in casings..... @u% Cooked Rolled Shoulder ................... @is Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs., 2x@Sx........... 1.4 
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PRACTICAL TALKS WITH SHOP BUTCHERS 
Some Features of the Model Butcher Shop of Today 


Written for The National Provisioner by W. B. Stoddard. 


No one will contend for a moment that the 
average butcher shop is a thing of beauty. 
Aesthetics is generally the last thing consid- 


ered in these very practical establishments. 
And yet the old-time shop, with its sawdust- 


covered floor, sodden with blood and the dust 
of many boots; the wooden chopping blocks 
and blood-stained the drawn and 
quartered carcasses of animals hung upon the 


clea vers; 


wall—all these are becoming rarer every day, 
and meat dealers throughout the land are be- 
ginning to realize that cleanliness and attract- 
iveness pays in this line, as in any other. 
The majority of customers are women, and 
women demanded a 
standard of than men; therefore 
when they find a shop where this quality 
prevails they gradually transfer their cus- 
tom to this place, and the man who is in the 


have always higher 


neatness 


rut is at a loss to discover the cause of the 
decline in his trade. 

The big packers were the first to co-oper- 
ate with the the elimination 
of some of the unsightly features of the 
business, and their package goods, 
hams, bacon and the like, as well as their 
tinned and bottled meats, attracted much at- 
tention. The wise butcher took his cue from 
this, and gradually refrained from display- 
ing large quantities of fresh meat on hooks, 
where it caught all the dust of the street and 
was the prey of swarms of marauding in- 
sects. 

It will interest Eastern retailers to know 
how a large Milwaukee dealer, Fred Usinger, 
whom I eall 


housewives in 


neat 


“the butcher extraordinary,” 
bas made his place of business known from 
one end of that city to the other by his up- 
to-date methods of 
tion. 


and sanita- 
A casual passer-by, glancing into his 


cleanliness 


store, would imagine he was looking into a 
bank, so little is there to suggest the blood, 
fat and bones of the ordinary butcher shop. 
And yet there is not the slightest deviation 
from practicality—indeed, in this shop the 
height of business efficiency is maintained, 
as is evidenced by the large corps of clerks 
in constant attendance. 


A Decorative Idea for the Butcher Shop. 


The high, 
abundance of light and air. 


ceilings are and there is an 
The big plate- 
glass windows are. floored with marble slabs, 
on which laid fresh in the 
background are baskets filled with the same 


graceful fronds. 


are ferns, and 
On big platters of the most 
fragile china are displayed cuts of bacon and 
other smoked meats. 

The floors are tiled and are always kept 
spotlessly clean by an attendant employed 
for that purpose. <A large pillar in the centre 
of the store has a circular seat built around 
it, for the convenience of waiting customers, 
after the fashion in any large hotel rotunda. 
The walls are enameled, and not a particle 
of meat of any description. is seen exposed 
to the air. All around the room, however, 
are marble-topped with 


counters, glass 


fronts, and in these cases are displayed meats 
of all kinds. At one the cashier’s 
booth, with marble top and brass railings; 


side is 


and on two of the counters are placed enam- 
eled scales quite in keeping with the other 
features of the room. 

Back of the main counter is the big ice 
box, and even this has glass panels enabling 
the customer to see that the meats hung 
therein are in prime condition. Electric fans 
in constant operation keep the place delight- 
fully during the hot days. 
Everything about the room is immaculately 


cool summer 
clean, and milady could step out of her car- 
riage in her daintiest ball gown, if she so 
desired, and enter the shop without fear of 
soiling her dress. 

Another innovation is that all the clerks 
are girls, in neat white dresses and caps, and 
their attractive appearance and manner has 
not a little to do with the large volume of 
business handled by the firm. 
butcher will sniff at the idea of 
meat-cutter. But it is done here, the heavy 
cutting being done by men, of course. 

Does it read like a fairy tale? Far from 
it—it is sound business sense, and could be 
followed to advantage by dealers in every 
city, large or small, with such modifications 
as local conditions might make necessary. 
In these days, when the average meat dealer 
very rarely does his own killing, there is 
really no necessity for the slovenly appear- 
ance of his store. Cases for displaying fresh 
meats, and the abundance of wrapped and 
canned goods obtainable, make it possible to 
keep his place as clean as any drug or candy 
store. 


The Butcher Shop Show Window. 

And having cleaned and freshened his shop, 
it might not be out of place to say a word 
about his show window—a feature generally 
neglected by the butcher, or what is worse, 
filled with objects that tend to drive trade 
away rather than attract. A window filled 
with fly-specked hams, with a few plucked 
chickens dangling between, with perhaps a 
carboard “cut-out” supplied by a packing 
firm set askew in one corner, and the store 
eat blinking in the sun, is truly not a sight 


The average 
a woman 


calculated to impress the woman who is mar- 
keting with the desirable quality of the goods 
sold within. 

When 


store window 


the merchant realize that his 
is one of his most valuable 
advertising assets, and should be given the 
same attention as that bestowed upon his 
printed notices? It is even more valuable 
than the newspaper, for here, twenty-four 
hours in the day, are or at least should be 
shown samples of the wares he wishes to sell. 
A Brooklyn dealer, William Post, has set 
a pace in attractive show windows which his 
colleagues might follow. He displays only 
the best cuts of meats; and uses them judici- 
ously, changing them frequently and never 
allowing them to become soiled or dark. 


will 


Along with the advertising “cut-outs” are 
always displayed samples of the actual 
goods, for no matter how tempting the pic- 
tures may be, or how quickly they catch the 
eye of the passer-by, the average person is 
“from Missouri,” and wants to be “shown” 
hefore exchanging his money for the meats 
so attraetively advertised. 

One of his window displays recently no- 
ticed drew widespread attention, as it radi- 
ated cleanliness and wholesomeness, and 
caused everyone to wish to try the tempting 
viands set forth within. It was a display of 
Armour goods, and cut-outs of Armour boys 
and girls, Armour policemen and chefs and 
Pullman porters, formed a merry laughing 
group that bordered the window. The back- 
ground was formed of sides of wrapped bacon, 
slightly overlapping each other, so as to form 
a huge coat of mail. At either corner was 
built up a big pyramid of potted meats, put 
up in glass tumblers, and in the centre, on a 
huge platter, garnished with parsley, were 
some tempting-looking sandwiches prepared 
from this potted meat. 

The pulling power of this display is appar- 
ent to every one, and could be varied in a 
dozen ways to conform to different seasons. 


The Right Sort of Signs. 

Another feature that adds to business get- 
ting is attractive signs and trade slogans. 
Why does not the butcher aim at individual- 
ity the same as the druggist or dry-goods 
merchant? Can he not see the advantage of 
having his store talked about, and known 
as the best in town? Good goods are, of 
course, the first requisite, but catchy phrases 
stamped on his stationery, printed in his 
ads, and displayed as mottoes in his place of 
Lusiness, will serve to impress the trade with 
his personality and fix his business in their 
minds. 

For example, a large firm of butchers in 
Columbus, Ohio, Buehler Bros., have adopted 
the slogan: “Count the pennies you save 
here.” It is a simple little phrase, but being 
constantly before the public, the thrifty 
housewife begins to think what it means. 
And as in the majority of households the pen- 
nies have to be counted in order to make 
them go as far as possible, she turns to the 
store which announces that it will save the 
cents. When she arrives at the place of busi- 
ness she is confronted by the same words in 
letters on a with the added 
clincher: “See how many dollars you have 
saved at the end of the year.” 

It is attention to little details like this 
that make a store distinctive, and the man 
who is astute enough to formulate a phrase 
of his own, something short and to the point, 
is bound to profit by 
financial way. 

In conclusion I would say, “Get out of the 
rut.” Brush the cobwebs out of your shop 
and out of your brain. Insist on absolute 
cleanliness in everything about your. place. 
Do things in a way that is “somewhat dif- 
ferent”. from that of your colleagues. This 
is the modern way, and you must keep up 
with the procession if you.would win’ success 
today. a <2 j 


big sign, 


his ingenuity in a 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

A. Weber’s grocery and meat market at 
1209 Walnut street, Kansas City, Mo., has 
been destroyed by fire. 

Krebser’s meat market on Bacon street, 
Utica, N. Y., was destroyed by a fire of un- 
known origin. 

The New Bedford Public Market, Augusta, 
Maine, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000, to deal in meats and pro- 
visions of all kinds. The president is R. S. 
Buzzell, and the treasurer, L. J. Coleman. 

A new meat and provision shop will be 
opened at 811 Talbot street, St. Thomas, Ont., 
by Messrs. White and Thomas. 

Elmer Regenos has opened the meat market 
at Silver Lake, Ind., which has been closed for 
several months. He will be assisted by Jacob 
Zimmerman. 

Frank C. Haney has opened a meat market 
at 43 Center street, Rutland, Vt. The store 
will be known as the Manhattan Cash Market. 
Mr. Haney conducted the meat department of 
the Combination Cash Store for many years. 

A meat market has been opened by Joseph 
Bioty, of Marble street, West Rutland, Vt., 
in the south end of his building. 

The meat market at 507 F Avenue West, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, formerly conducted by J. 
Coenen has been reopened by C. F. Hutchens. 
The market will be known as the F Avenue 
Market and will be managed by H. Honeadle. 

Harrison Miller, of Bechtesville, and Well- 
ington Hartman, of Boylestown, Pa., have 
formed a partnership and have opened a meat 
market on the Rhoads property on South 
Reading avenue, Boylestown, Pa. 

Arthur Blake, of Corinth, Vt., has purchased 
W. A. Pepper’s place in Washington, Vt., and 
wil open a meat market. 

Walter Waldeck has purcrased a half inter- 
est in the Meyer meat market at Salem, Neb. 

Anton Horacek has put in a new-stock of 
meats at Brainard, Neb. 

C. L. Reiker has purchased a meat market 
in Stockham, Neb. 

M. C. Peterson has opened up a new butcher 
shop at Dannebrog, Neb. 

Robert and Owen Evans have purchased the 
meat market of M. A. Borrall at Butte, Neb. 

E. H. Minden has been greatly improving 
the interior of his meat market at Clarkston, 
Wash., putting in glass refrigerator counters, 
ete. 

The meat market of Mr. Chamberlain at 
Mansfield, Wash., has been damaged by fire. 

Herman Hoop and Otto Koehler have pur- 
chased the People’s Market at Ellensburg, 
Wash., from Thos. F. Meagher. 

G. A. Royer has been succeeded in the meat 
business at Mendon, Mich., by Glover Laird. 

Wm. Phelps has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness in the Beckman Building at Le Roy, 
Mich. 

William Minard has engaged in the meat 
business at Sidney, Mich. 

C. H. Bird, who has been in business in 
Saginaw, Mich., thirty years, has sold his 
meat market and grocery store to C. W. 
Friers, 

F. C. Ulrich has succeeded Wm. Carey in the 
meat business in Newport, Neb. 

Dick Reid has moved his meat market to a 
new building in Clay Center, Kan., and John 
Mugler will open a market in the building 
Reid has just vacated. 


Dave Lashell has opened a meat market in 
Utica, Kan. 
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Edds & Son have opened a new stock of 
meats and groceries in Mulberry, Kan, 

James Quinn is opening a butcher shop on 
North Santa Fe street, Salina, Kan. 

T. A. Bernston has opened a meat market in 
Atchison, Kan. 

J.E. Buckley has opened up a new butcher 
shop in Lyons, Kan. 

J. L. Strain is making preparations to re- 
open his meat market at Lebanon, Kan. 

Burnison Bros. have moved their meat mar- 
ket into the Ellwin Building, Salina, Kan. 

Mrs. Anna Phoelein has reopened the meat 
market at Owensboro, Ky., formerly conducted 
by Meisenheimer and Phoelein, who were re- 
cently adjudged bankrupts. 

Miss Minnie Shober has traded land in Mich- 
igan for the meat market of H. R. Reany’s in 
Chenoa, Ill. 

A new meat market was opened in the 
Craig grocery store at Santa Ana, Cal. 

Elmer F. Fossett has purchased the meat 
market at Illiopolis, Ill., formerly conducted 
by A. S. Hunter. 

Theo. Cumber has sold his meat market at 
Montpelier, N. D. 

A new and up-to-date meat and grocery 
market will be opened at No. 240 East Fre- 
mont street, Galesburg, Ill., by C. C. Doyle. 

The A. Weber Meat and Provision Company, 
whose stock at 1209 Walnut street, Kansas 
City, Mo., was destroyed by fire with a loss at 
about $75,000, has opened up with a new stock 
on the corner of Twelfth and Walnut streets. 

The meat market conducted by the firm of 
Haring and Weir at 114 East University 
avenue, Champaign, IIl., has been dissolved. 
Charles Weir has purchased the share owned 
by the estate of Chris. Haring, who died a 
year ago. 

Mervin Van Dyke and John D. Kane have 
purchased the meat and green grocery store 
on Chambersburg street, Gettysburg, Pa., for- 
merly conducted by John N. Schultz. 

C. W. Cyphers and his son Joseph have 
opened a butcher shop at Ellisville, W. Va. 

Reynolds and Davis have reopened the meat 
market at Audubon, Iowa, formerly conducted 
by G. A. Kraft. 

a 
UNIFORM PURE FOOD LAWS. 

One of the most pertinent papers relating 
to pure foods read at the recent convention 
of the specialty manufacturers was that pre- 
sented by Dr. T. B. Wagner on uniformity of 
food laws. This communication was inter- 
esting and extremely vital, not because the 
subject is new, but rather because of the 
clear, masterly manner in which _ it 
treated. Dr. Wagner made the necessity for 
greater uniformity so plain it would seem 
that no food control official of the country 
can do aught in the matter but help hasten 
the day when we will have practically but 
one pure food law for all the people of these 
United States. 

It appears to be rather difficult for. some 
cf us to lay aside the antiquated notions of 
State rights that possess us. It is hard to 
differentiate between reasonable and _neces- 
sary affairs of the State and the rights of 
a people doing business and holding social in- 
tercourse as a nation. Some of us are seri- 
ously offended when the Federal government 
takes any manner of jurisdiction within the 
State, not because it is not the best thing 
to do, but because it is an infringement upon 
our sacred rights as members of a petty 
principality and members of a great federa- 
tion. 


was 
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No one who believes in the just rights of a 
State to make laws within certain bounds 
will look with favor upon offensive interfer- 
Neither 
will right-thinking people object to such Fed- 
eral regulations as will tend to do away with 
friction between the people of the several 
States. 

We are, after all, one people, and we 
should have, where it is possible, a single 
purpose in the making and administration of 
our laws. 


ence by the Federal Government. 


Being widely separated, there are, as we 
all know, local conditions that must be met 
by local laws. But except for this we will 
dwell in a better state of peace under uni- 
form laws. 

No one, well advised, asks for a single 
pure food law that shall prevail in all parts 
of the country. Such a condition is not pos- 
sible, since each State has its separate prob- 
lems to meet. But what everyone has a 
right to ask is that the States themselves 
will make uniform laws whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so. 

The question of labels puts an unnecessary 
handicap on manufacturers who have no in- 
tention of violating the law. Their rights in 
the premises are overlooked by lawmakers 
who appear to be unable to see beyond the 
borders of their own State. As Dr. Wagner 
points out in his article, manufacturers doing 
an interstate business must send out an 
identical product under a great variety of 
labels. 

If those who inspire the State laws would 
approach the subject from an ethical point 
of view, bearing in mind always that we are 
ene people, they would do a greater good to 
the public as a whole by modifying their 
radical views. 

The difference between the State laws are 
after all so slight, in most instances, that it 
would seem an intelligent set of men could 
find a way to bring them into harmony and 
thus do away with much of the expense and 
annoyance which manufacturers, distributors 
and consumers now suffer.—American Pure 
Food Journal. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in re- 
ceipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesteing or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and want 
the information repeated. The National Pro- 
visioner offers the suggestion that if every 
interested subscriber would keep a file of The 
National Provisioner he would be able to look 
up a reference at once on any matter which 
might come up, and thus avoid delay. A care- 
fully arranged index of the important items 
appearing in our columns is published every 
six months, and with this and a binder, which 
The National Provisioner will furnish, the 
back numbers of the papers may be neatly 
kept and quickly referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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THE 


New York Section 


R. H. Hughes, head of the offal depart- 
ment of the S. & S. Company at Chicago, 
was in the city during the week. 


Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending December 5, 
1914, averaged as 
11.98 cents; 


pound. 


follows: Domestic beef, 


imported beef, 11.04 cents per 


The Merchants Public Market Company 
has been incorporated in New York City with 
a capital stock of $100,000 by G. A. Raftery, 
J. Kohler and W. Hauser, with offices at 100 
William street. 

The Independent Fat Company has been 
formed in New York City 
stock of $5,000. The 


Haus, B. Wasserstein and A. Schreckinger, 


with a capital 
incorporators are I. 


the two latter being First avenue butchers’ 
fixture dealers. 


The employees of the Cudahy Packing 
Company in Greater New York will hold 


their annual entertainment and ball at Ter- 
race Garden on Tuesday evening next, De- 
cember 15. It will be a big affair, according 
to the plans now under way. 


The 
commission merchants, meat and fruit pre- 
servers, have incorporated in New York City 
with a capital of $5,000. Samuel Neustadt, 
Sidney S. Delbaum and L. H. Arnowitz, 141 


Maiden lane, are the incorporators. 


Hudson Products Company, general 


Ignatz Geis, a Bronx butcher, was at- 
tacked in his shop at No. 1121 Longwood ave- 
nue on Saturday night by two hold-up men 
Instead 
of giving up he and his assistant put up a 


who demanded his Saturday’s cash. 
fight and the assistant was shot. Geis finally 
routed the robbers with a cleaver. They got 
nothing. 

The East Side Branch, United Master 
Butchers, is making elaborate arrangements 
for its annual entertainment and ball, which 


takes place at the Palm Garden in East 
Fifty-eighth street on Thursday evening, 
January 7. This will be the twenty-first 


annual event of this kind held by this organ- 
ization. 


The annual entertainment and ball of the 
United Dressed Beef Company Mutual Aid 
Society took place last night at Terrace Gar- 
den. This is one of the biggest of the meat 
trade events of the winter in New York, and 


this year was no exception. A report of the 


affair will appear in the next issue of The 
National Provisioner. 
The following is a report of the number 


of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 


seized and destroyed in the city of New 


York during the week ending December 5, 
1914, by the New York City Department of 
Health: Meat.—Manhattan, 6.104 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 13,951 Tbs.: total, 20.055 Ibs. Fish. 


—Manhattan, 3,131 Ibs. 
Manhattan, 8,180 Ibs.: 
total, 8,195 Ibs. 


Poultry and game. 


the Bronx, 15 Ibs.; 


The New York Mercantile Exchange has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Julius D. Mahr; vice-presi- 
first, Warren D. 
Alexander Moir; third, Haddon; 
fourth, Ira C. Barnes; treasurer, Howard J. 
Runyon; executive committee, Juan A. Bab- 
cock, J. Leo Honigman, Elmer E. Overpeck, 
Andrew Davey, James G. McDermott, Porter 
Fitch, Carl Ahlers, S. M. Knoop, William 8S. 
Smarzo; gratuity fund trustee, James Row- 
land; inspectors of William T. 
Hobart Westcott. 


dents, Hanford; 


John G. 


second, 


election, 
Davis, Harry Kennard, J. 


Plans for converting the old Stern Brothers 
dry goods store on West Twenty-third street 
into a large public market, to be known as 
the Cosmopolitan Garden, were filed with the 
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Free Markets ? 


The legalization of public markets 
will be discussed at another 


Public Hearing 


in the Aldermanic Chamber, 


Hall, on 


Monday, Dec. 14 
at 2 P.M. 


This is a matter of vital importance 
to all 


Retail Butchers 


If you didn’t attend last Monday’s 
hearing 


Be Sure to Go to This One! 


City 











Building Department this week. Actual 
work of altering the building will start at 
once, so that the market may be opened in 
the This the 
establishment of a fashioned 
the London. The 
building, which 175 feet 
on both Twenty-thira 
streets, will be altered at a cost of approxi- 
mately $300,000. 


spring. involves 
market 


Garden of 


enterprise 
food 
after Covent 
has a frontage of 
Twenty-second and 
The plan provides for more 
than 150 booths on the first and second floors, 
which are to be leased to provision, groceries, 
wines, household furnishings, china and glass- 
ware dealers. The third floor, covering an 
area of 35,000 square feet, will be fitted up 
as a restaurant capable of seating 2,500 per- 


sons. and on the roof will be a greenhouse 
for the display of horticultural products. 
LS SE 


S. & S. EMPLOYEES BALL. 


The annual entertainment and ball of the 


Sulzberger & Sons Company Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Association was held last 
Friday night at Terrace Garden in East 


Fifty-eighth street. It is said each year, as 


these affairs grow more and more popular, 
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that the crowd was “the biggest ever.” Some 
people may regard this as pleasant exaggera- 
tion, but anyone who tried to press through 
the mass of people that filled every nook 
and corner of Terrace Garden last Friday 
night would appreciate the solemn truth of 
the statement. The crowd almost pushed 
the walls out! 

The vaudeville entertainment began the 
evening’s festivities, and it was comprised of 
talent of the highest order. The ballroom 
was handsomely decorated in white and gold 
and every one of the adjoining rooms waz 
crowded, as well as the main floor and boxes. 
Dancing was conducted with comfort, in 
spite of the crowd, which reflected great 
credit on the floor management. 


The trade was widely represented, as 
usual, The box-holders included officials of 
the company and of other wholesale con- 


cerns, and on the floor as well as in the boxes 
were noticed most of the leading retailers 
of New York. Among those in the boxes 
were the following: 

Box B.—Mr. and Mrs. N. 
Mr. and Mrs. Katz. 

Box 1.—Miss D. Martin, Mr. L. 
Miss 


Grabenheimer, 


Macurdy, 
A. Packer, Mr. S. Hall, Mrs. Jay Fuhr- 
man, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. and Mrs. H. Ellis, 
Miss Aline Levy, Miss Edith Cohen, Cedar- 
hurst, L. I.; Miss Betty Rothschild, Mr. and 
Miss Brode, Mr. and Miss Leerberger, Mr. 
Udo Reinach, Mr. Walter Potosky. 
2.—Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Roversi, Mr. 
Lewis Strauss, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Clarendon, 
Mr. Eugene P. Clarendon, Mr. L. F. Claren- 
don, Mr. Tumley, Mr. R. K. Hughes, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Loebl, Mrs. Strauss. 
Box 3.—Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Mullen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eidt. 
Box 


Box 


O’Mara, Miss J. 
Hearn, Mr. and Mrs. 
4.—Mr. and Mrs. London, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon Newman, Mr. anid Mrs. Hyman 
Frank, Mr. and Mrs. J. Simon, Miss Marton 
London. 

Box 5.—Mr. E. M. London, Miss Marion 
Cohen, Mr. Sydney Wise, Mr. Baer, Miss 
Baer, Miss Nettie Beyl, Miss Edith London, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Deegan. 

Box 6.—Mr. and Mrs. Ludlow. 

Box 7.—Mr. and Mrs. A. Gordon, Mrs, B. 
Gordon, Mrs. D. David, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Green. 

Box §.—Mr. and Mrs. Brand and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Felzelthal, Miss G. Savage and 
hrother. 

-Mr. 
Commerton. 
10.—Officers 
the United Dressed Beef Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus Adler, Mr. and 
Kleeblatt. 

Box 12.—Mr. and Mrs. I. Stiefel, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Heilman, Mr. and Mrs. John Schu- 
macher and daughter, Mr. John Gillen, Mr. 
W. MeCormick, Mr. J. H. Robertson. 

sox 13.—Mr. and Mrs. L, F. Gerber, Mr. 
William Robinson, Miss D. Jaep, Mr. and 
Mrs. Young, Mr. and Mrs. Richter, Mr. Oscar 
Wiren and Miss E. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson. 3 

Box 14.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Schmitt, Mr. 
George Bender, Mr. and Mrs. W. Leon, Mr. 
FE. Hanischfeger, Mr. William Wirsing. 

Box 15.—Mr. and Mrs. M, Behrend, Mr. 
and Mrs. M, Maier, Mr, C. W. Deno and lady, 
Mr. J. Aaron and lady, Mr. W. G. Taber 
and lady. 


sox 9. and Mrs. J. Kennedy, Mr. 


Box and representatives of 
jox Il. 
Mrs. M. 
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Box 16.—Mr. P. Keevin and lady, Mr. P. 
Pettitin and wife, Mr. C. Stern and Miss 
Hammerslag, Mr..and Mrs. L. Michaels. 

Box 17.—Mr. A. Samuels, Miss Samuels, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Zengal and friends. 

Box 18.—Mr. E. Boyle and friends. 

Box 19.—Messrs. Williams and Terhune. 

Box 20.—Mr. H. M. Schwarzschild, Mr. 
Monroe Schwarzschild, Mr. J. Ludwig, Mr. 
Mortimer Thompson, Mr. Leonard Wolf, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Warren, Mr. Robinson, Chicago; 
Mr. H. L. Brooks. 

Box 21.—Mr. Brice and friends, Mr. Doran. 

Box 22.—Mr. and Mrs. L. Joseph, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Heims and daughters, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schiff. 

Box 23.—D. C. Link. 

Box 24.—Dr. Floersheim, Mr. Gus Levy. 

Box 25.—Mr. M. J. Brooks. 

The excellent work of the committees was 
largely responsible for the success of the 
event. On these committees were the fol- 
lowing: 

Chairman of Committees.—L. F. Gerber. 

Arrangement Committee.—Wm. Robinson, 
M. M. Behrend, M. Mayer, W. Wirsing, J. 
Schmitt. 

Floor Manager—Wm. Neumann. Assist- 
ant Floor Managers.—W. S. Smith, F. Kier- 
nan, W. Schreiber, G. Offenberger, H. A. 
Gross, F. Palminteri. 

Floor Committee——Wm. Goodwin, 
man; M. Loebl, W. Gumbel, T. 
J. Ibenthaler, M. Luley, L. 
hooley, J. Beaton, W. 
witz, J. Sulzberger, R. Hitlin, A. Bauman, 
J. Downey, T. Delaney, S. Gutenstein, J. 
Pupkin, W. Becker, J. Kahn, B. Bergendorf, 
J. L. Walters, G. Groh. K. Wolff, N. Sulz- 
berger, P. Gamb, E. Wolff. 

Reception Committee.—L. Plaut, chairman: 
H. M. Sehwarzschild, J. S. Colwell, L. J. 


chair- 
D. Sullivan, 
Hutter. J. Gil- 
Schechten, E. Horo- 





J-M INSULATING MATERIALS 


J-M Pure Cork Sheets J-M Granulated 
J-M Impregnated Cork Cork 
Poards J-M Hair Felt 
J-M Mineral Wool J-M Weathertite Paper 
Write rs as to your requirements. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE C0. 


NEW YORE AND EVERY LARGE CITY. 








toversi, B. Stern, J. Commerton, G. Maier, H. 
Gutenstein, C. Frank, 8. Miller, M. Bencard, 
L. Levine, L. Leopold, L. A. Kohn, M. Brown, 
L. Michaels, A. Meisenholder, J. Spindler, A. 
Samuels, J. Nichols, H. Stern, G. Hydrick, 
D. McKenzie, H. Apfelbaum, C. Reinert, J. 
Dawley, L. Jackson. 

Press Committee.—J. A. Howard, chair- 
man; N. Grabenheimer, L. Joseph, J. A. 
Hawkinson, J. Moog, W. C. Buethe, I. Stiefel, 
M. Loeb, F. F. Finkeldey, V. D. Skipworth, 
G. A. Howe, S. J. London. 

The officers of the association are: A. A. 
Gordon, president; J. Fink, vice-president; 
N. Rosenberg, treasurer; J. Kramer, finan- 
cial secretary; G. P. Rock, recording secre- 
tary; F. J. Plowman, sergeant-at-arms; Dr. 
S. Floersheim, medical examiner. Trustees: 
J. H. Whelpley, M. Offenberger, L. F. Gerber, 
W. Wirsing, W. Robinson. 
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PROTEST AGAINST FREE MARKETS. 
(Concluded from page 16.) 

The building department under the _bor- 
ough president of Manhattan’s jurisdiction 
has allowed the erection of frame structures, 
built in violation of all existing ordinances, 
while the Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
more than 1,000 inspectors of the various de- 
partments, at an expense of $1,500,000 an- 
nually, are continually harassing the unfor- 
tunate property-owners and tax-payers, each 
one falling over the other in his eagerness 
to find fault and cause changes in buildings 


already built or in course of construction.. 


Where were these inspectors when these 
market shacks were being erected ? 

The Bureau of Incumbrances, another de- 
partment under the jurisdiction of the bor- 
ough president of Manhattan, stands idly by, 
and allows these intolerable conditions to 
exist. Were it to do its full duty it would 
immediately order them to be removed, as 
they have been unlawfully erected. 

How Great an Injustice Is Done. 

Borough President Marks states that 
“Where one makes complaint of public mar- 
kets. 10,000 are benefited.” On the basis of 
7,000,000 population in New York City, this 
would mean there are only 700 people en- 
gaged in retail market business, instead of 
24.000 stores and 72,000 employees, as is 
actually the case. 








Tankage Disposal Plants 


BULLETIN NO. 40. 


Gives the value of garbage, tankage and offals from abattoirs and tells how 
to economically treat the same. i 
much valuable information. 


The C. O. Bartlett and Snow Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio, end 5O Church St., New York City 


It also gives very 








There are 24,000 retail stores, employing 
at an avelage of 3 each, engaging the service 


of 72,000 employees, whose wages at an 
average of $10 per week equal $720,000 


weekly, or $37,440,000 per year. These stores 
at an average of $80 per month pay a rental 
of $24,040,000 per annum on property occu- 
pied in part by them, valued on a basis of 
5 per eent. income to the landlord, at $480,- 
800,000. Taxes at the present rate of $1.81 
amount to $8,702,480 on the property occu- 
pied by these retailers. 

If these free public markets continue, and 
business to the extent prophesied by Bor- 
ough President Marks is done, thus decreas- 
ing to an equal amount the receipts of the 
present retail stores, rental on property oc- 
cupied by the 24,000 retailers affected in 
New York will have to be reduced accord- 
ingly. Take 20 per cent., or a store renting 
at $80 per month, reduced to $64 per month, 
as a conservative estimate on reduced rentals, 
and we have a net loss of $4,808,000 per 
year. At 5 per cent. in interest on a valua- 
tion of $96,160,000, the city should reduce 
taxes in the amount of $1,739,496 per annum. 

For the aforesaid and other good reasons 
we heartily endorse the report of former 
Mayor Gaynor’s Market Commission of New 
York City, recommending the establishment 
of a terminal market for each borough of 
Greater New York, to replace the present 
inadequate system of markets, providing 
they are accessible to all transportation 
lines, so as to enable them to handle the 
volume of business that may through 
them. 

We are unalterably opposed to the enact- 
ment of any ordinance to legally establish 
any further markets in the borough of Man- 
hattan, and request of your honorably com- 
mittee on public markets to give this matter 
sober thought before taking hasty action in 
making its report to the Board of Aldermen. 


pass 
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CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


Will You Help 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 
LASSIES 


Throughout the 
United States to 
supply 
300,000 
Poor People 
with 
CHRISTMAS 
DINNERS. 
Send Donations to 
COMMANDER 


MISS BOOTH 


118 W. 14th Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Commissioner Estill, 108 N.Deatborn St., Chic. > 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


native 
Poor to fair native 
Oxen and 
Bulls 
Heifers 


Good to choice steers 
steers 


stags 


native 


LIVE CALVES. 
veal, common to good, per 100 lbs.. 
veal, ee ey 
calves, per 100 lbs 
veal calves, grassers, per 100 Ibs.... 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
lambs, 
lambs, 
sheep, 


Good to choice steers a year ago.. 


calves, 
yearlings, 


medium to prime 
culls 


Live 
Live 
Live 
Live sheep, 


ewes 
culls 


heavy 
medium 
140 Ibs. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 
Roughs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy ......--. eccccces 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 
WESTEKN DRESSED BEEF. 

Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, light 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fleshy Bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 
@17% 
@i4 
@i12 
@17% 
@i4 
@12 
@16 
@15 
@i4 


2 loins 

B WAR. cocccccscecscece 11 
‘oO. 1 hinds and ribs 
‘o. 2 hinds and ribs........ 
and ribs.. 


17 
16 
12 
12 


3 hinds 
1 rounds 
2S rounds.......eeeceees 11 "@11% 
10%@l11 
TTTTTT TTL 12%@13% 
@12 
@lil 


3 rounds 
1 chucks 
SO. B CRUCKS. 0c. cccvcccccces 11 
TO. B CHUCKS... .ccccccccsess 10 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, good to prime, per Ib.. 
Veals, 
Western calves, 
Western calves, 
Hogs, 140 Ibs. 


Grassers and buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 


city dressed, 


country dressed, per Ib 
choice 


fair 


heavy 

180 Ibs. 
160 lbs. 
140 Ibs. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lambs, choice 
Lambs, choice 

Lambs, good 

Lambs, medium to good 
Sheep, choice 

Sheep, medium to good 
Sheep, culls 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 lbs. avg 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 Ibs. avg 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 Ibs. avg........-+-- 
Smoked picnics, light 
Smoked picnics, heavy 


7.80@ 


$8.40@10.00 


8.25 
&.00 
7.25 
8.00 
6.60 
9.00 


8.00@13.00 
5.50@ 7.50 
4.00@ 4.50 
4.50@ 5.00 


15% @16 


@15% 
@13% 


@14% 
@14% 
@13% 
@13% 
@13 


11%@12 


City. 
@20 
@18 
@l4 
@20 
@20 
@i6 
@18 
@l7 
@i14 
@12% 
@12 
@il 
@15 
@l4 
@13 


@19 


@10% 
@10% 
@l11 

@11% 
@11% 


Smoked shoulders 

Smoked bacon, boneless 
Smoked bacon (rib in) 
Dried beef sets 

Smoked beef tongue, per Ib 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, Western 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 
Shoulders, Western 
Butts, regular 
Butts, boneless 
Fresh hams, 
Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh picnic hams 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin hones. avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 
Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 

100 pes. 

Plack hoofs, 
Striped hoofs, 
White hoofs, 
Thigh bones, 

100 
Horns, 
Horns. 
Horns, 


. and over. No. 1’s.. 
. and over, No. 2’s.. 
avg. 7% os. and over, No. 8’s.. 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tongues @14%\e. 
Fresh cow tongues @12%c. 
Calves’ heads, scalded ............ 45 @50c. 
Sweetbreads, veal @100c. 
Sweetbreads, beef @30c. 
Calves’ livers @25e. 
Beef kidneys @12c. 
Mutton kidneys @ 3c. 
@12%e. 
@10c. 
@ &c. 
@30c. 
@30c. 
@ 8%c. 
@17c. 


a pound 
a pound 
aplece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
aplece 
aplece 
a pound 
aplece 
a pound 
a pound 
a ponnd 
a pair 
a pound 
. a pound 


Hearts, beef .. 

Rolls, beef 

Tenderloin, beef, Western ........ 25 
Lambs’ fries 

Pxtra lean pork trimmings 

Blade meat 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Shop bones, per cwt 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
imp., wide, per bundle 
imp., medium, per bundle 
domestic, wide. per bundle 
Sheep. domestic, medium, per bundle 
Sheep. domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 
Hog. American, free of salt, tes. or bbis., 
per Ib., f. 0. s. New York 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib 
Hog, middles 
Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep. 


Reef bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York 

Reef middles, per set, f. 0. b. New York.... 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago 
Reef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s 

Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s 


SPICES. 
Whole. 
Pepper, Sing., white 
Pepper, Sing., black 
Pepper, Penang, white 
Pepper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 
Cloves 
Ginger 


December 12, 1914. 


GREER CALFSKINS. 


seeeeee sees 


No. 1 skins 
No. 2 skins 


Pete ee ewererseeses 


see eeccceeccscccccccceeel® 


Branded skins 
Ticky skins 
No. 1 B. M. 


ae ee Veccce ececes 
i RR Te Rate ccc ce cdsecce secccosese 
. 2B. M. 
. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over.......... 
. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over..... dees 
Branded kips 
Heavy branded kips . 
Tieke BS secceccce ° 
Heavy ticky Kips .....ccccocee 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Turkeys— 
Western, spring, fancy 
Western, spring, good to prime 
Chickens-— 
Broilers, dry packed, milk-fed 
Broilers, dry packed, corn-fed 
Western, dry-pkd., milk-fed, 4 Ibs. and up, 
BRIS. ccccce eccccccccccccccccece cocccee 
Western, dry-pkd., milk-fed, mixed wts., 
bbls. 
Western dry-pkd., 
bbls. 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to dos., dry- 
picked 
Western boxes, 36 to 42 lbs. to doz., dry- 
picked 
Fowl—bbls.— 
Western, dry-pkd., 4 lbs. avg 
Southern and 8S. W., dry-pick., avg. best.14 
Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per Ib. 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 Ibs, to doz., per 


milk-fed, 2%@3 Ibs., 


@16% 
@14% 


@15 
@14% 


@13 


@4.00 


Chickens 
Fowls, 
Roosters 
Ducks 
Turkeys 
Geese, 


extras (92 
(higher, se 

Firsts 
Extras 
Firsts 


Creamery, 
Creamery 

Creamery, 
Process, 
Process, 


extra fine 
extra firsts 


Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


gathered, 
gathered, 
gathered, firsts 

Fresh gathered, seconds 

Fresh gathered, dirties, 

Fresh gathered, checks, good to prime 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DBLIVERY. 
Concentrated tankage, Chicago 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton 
Bone meal, raw, per ton 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 
f. o. b. ‘ren prompt 
Dried blood, f. o. New York 
Nitrate of Bret A 
Bone black, discard, — house del. 
New York ° 
Dried tankage, N. —— 11 to 12 per 
cent. ammonia, f. 0. b. New York 
Tankage, 11 and 15 p. ¢., f. o% b 
Chicago, prompt 
Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and 15 p. c. bone rae de- 
livered, Baltimore 
Foreign fish guano, testing "3@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 
Lime, c. 1. f. Charleston and New- 
port News 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory (85c. per unit 
available phos. acid) nominal@2.95 and 35e¢. 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 
per 100 Ibs., guar., 25% @ 2.00 
a — gas, per 100 Ibs., 
@ 2.55 
6.50 @ 7.70 


8.50 
3.75 


and 10c. 


and 1c. 
@ 7.0 


and 10c. 


3.20 and 10c. 


ee eeewteee 


So. Carciina, ‘phosphate rock, ground, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston... 
So. Carolina phospha rock, andried, 
f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. 
The same, dried 


8.75 
4.00 











